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Education Under Enemy 


Occupation 


The following brief digests are from 
statements included in a forthcoming 
publication titled “Education under En- 
emy Occupation” (U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1945, No. 3), which gives 
an account of educational conditions in 
the early summer of 1944 in Belgium, 
China, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Norway, 
and Poland. 

Althqugh VE-Day has been realized 
and more current information on edu- 
cational conditions in the occupied 
countries will be available, these reports 
from the ministers of education should 
serve widely in making vivid those ex- 
periences that for a long time to come 
will affect education in the countries that 
suffered enemy occupation. 


As yet we in the United States have 
had very little specific and authoritative 
information from the enemy-occupied 
countries of Europe and the Far East 
about what has happened and is hap- 
pening to the intellectual life of their 
people. Especially are we _ without 
knowledge of what actually is happen- 
ing to schools and to the education of 
children and youth either as a result of 
the war or of the German efforts for the 
“Nazification” of youth. 

Recognizing these limitations in our 
information and desirous that the citi- 
zens of the United States, particularly 
the youth in our schools and colleges 
should be made as fully aware as possi- 
ble of the situation, the members of the 
American Education Delegation meet- 
ing in London in the spring of 1944, ar- 
ranged to secure authentic information 
on the important matters indicated. 
The delegation referred to was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State of the 
United States for the purpose of partici- 
pating with ministers of education, or 
their representatives, of 17 nations in a 
conference to be held in London where, 
as is well known, most of the occupied 


countries set up governments in exile, 
exile. 


The extent of the destruction cannot 
as yet be fully reported. . Indeed, it is 
only partially known. However, the 
American Delegation decided as an in- 
itial step to hold itself responsible for 
collecting and obtaining such authorita- 
tive information as is available. The 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, a member of the delegation, agreed 
that such material might well be formu- 
lated as a bulletin of the U. S. Office of 
Education. As such he indicated it 
would receive wide distribution, espe- 
cially among school officials and youth 
in secondary schools and colleges. 

A letter was sent by the Commissioner 
to the respective ministers of education 
of the occupied countries then resident 
in London, or their representatives, re- 
questing a statement from each ad- 
dressed especially to the interest of 
young people of the United States of the 
ages of about 12 to 22 years. 


Belgium 


Special effects on types of schools: 

(a) Elementary schools.—It has been 
explained how the Germans tried, by a 
whole series of legislative or administra- 
tive measures to form a teaching corps 
imbued with the principles of the New 
Order and how, with this in view, the 
Nazi-appointed Secretary General of the 
Home Office decreed that appointments 
to local teaching staffs would no longer 
be made by loca! authorities but by him. 

To circumvent these regulations, par- 
ents transferred their children to schools 
unbesmirched by Nazi influence, which 
necessitated the setting up of new classes. 
To put a stop to this, the Germans for- 
bade the opening of new schools or of 
new classes in the existing schools, ex- 
cept by special license from the German 
military authority. 

(b) Secondary and vocational 
schools.—Secondar, education has suf- 
fered least from the occupation, for it 
partially escapes the influences of the 
Secretary Generals. We have no infor- 
mation about technical and trade schools, 
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but we do know that they suffer prin- 
cipally from the lack of equipment and 
raw material. 

(c) Universities—The German plan 
of action against the universities com- 
prises the following points: 


1. Nomination of German delegates. 

2. Suppression of the courses of cer- 

tain professors. 

. Attempt to transform the University 
of Brussels into a purely Flemish 
establishment. 

. Appointment of German professors 
and facilities for Belgian profes- 
sors to lecture in German uni- 
versities. 

. Nomination of collaborationist pro- 
fessors. 

. Introduction of forced labor for the 
students. 

In spite of their undoubted resources 
for bringing pressure to bear, the Ger- 
mans met with scant success. Every- 
where divergences of opinion disap- 
peared and a blessed unity emerged. 
Professors and students adopted every 
available means of showing their hostility 
towards the professors appointed by the 
enemy. Clandestine newspapers and 
underground movements flourish in 
every university center. On the 25th 
of January 1941 the University of Brus- 
sels suspended its lectures as a protest 
against the appointment of professors 
by the Nazis. The latter promptly or- 
dered the reopening of the university, 
but only three professors obeyed, and the 
Germans proceeded to arrest the mem- 
bers of the governing body, including the 
Rector and the heads of the different 
faculties. However, in spite of concilia- 
tory efforts on the part of the Secretary 
Generals, they persisted in their refusal 
to collaborate with traitors, and the Ger- 
mans then decided upon the closing of 
the university. The professors were de- 
prived of their salaries and forbidden 
access to the laboratories and libraries. 
As for the 3,000 students, they were wel- 
comed in the other universities, chiefly in 
Louvain. 

The attitude of the University of 
Brussels had considerable repercussion 
on the spirit of resistance all over the 
country. 


Libraries 


On the 13th of August 1940, the Ger- 
mans ordered the withdrawal from all 
libraries, both private and public, of anti- 
German books and proscribed thcir sale. 
The librarians were made personally re- 
sponsible for any breach of these regula- 
tions. We are unaware of the extent to 
which these measures were applied. 


Conclusion 


To sum up, it may be claimed that the 
strength of the Nazis has availed them 


little in their struggle for domination 
over the youth of Belgium. Threats, 
privations, and reprisals have served but 
to nourish the spirit of resistance which 
has spread like a flame through our 
schools and universities—a flame which 
will leap into vigorous life when the day 
of liberation dawns for our country. 


Czechoslovakia 


Conclusions resulting from the ac- 
count of the situation in Czechoslovakia 
follow: 

It is clear that the German “protec- 
tors” intend to allow the Czechoslovak 
population only the minimum of educa- 
tion consistent with the position of 
inferiority to which the Czechs have been 
relegated by the Germans. 

Wherever there has been any apparent 
improvement in the educational system 
in occupied Czechoslovakia, it has proved 
to be only a camouflage to hide the real 
interest of the Germans. 

The German war machine has gradu- 
ally drawn larger numbers of Czecho- 
slovaks, including young people, within 
its orbit. They are forced to work un- 
der conditions in which they are both 
intellectually and physically deterio- 
rating. 

The population of Czechoslovakia, es- 
pecially the children and young people, 
are subjected to a terrible moral tension. 
For, in order to preserve their very lives 
they have to hide their feelings while 
the oppressors are constantly in their 
midst. This situation will very likely 
result in a great increase in mental 
cases. 

The occupation of Czechoslovakia and 
its inclusion into the German “Lebens- 
raum” has resulted in gradual and con- 
tinuous deterioration in every aspect of 
life in the country. 


France - 


It was the intention of the enemy to 
“nazify” the personnel and the syllabi of 
the schools and the universities. With- 
out either closing or suppressing them, 
he wanted to make use of them in order 
to promote a policy of “collaboration,” 
that is to say, to support by every means 
the German propaganda. 

The Ministers of National Education 
who succeeded each other in Vichy have 
striven to realize by means of education 
the so-called. “Révolution Nationale,” 
which aimed at bringing about, in 
France, the revival of the importance of 
the family, of labor, and of complete 
devotion to the country. In fact, their 
work consisted in seconding the enemy’s 
action while trying to develop in the 
minds of the young people a new hatred 
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for the Anglo-Saxon democracies and 
admiration for Naziism. The minds of 


the French youth were to be drawn to . 


the idea of abandoning their intellectual 
liberty, of submitting in complete obedi- 
ence to a hierarchical state, and, finally, 
of adopting the mystical attitude to- 
wards the Leader. Thus was Fascism 
to be established. 

Naturally, Vichy started by adopting 
anti-Semitic measures, setting aside or 
revoking Jewish professors and teachers, 
restricting the quota of Jewish students 
in the universities to 3 percent and of 
Jewish pupils in the schools to 7 percent. 
Meanwhile, Vichy tried to gain the sup- 
port of the Catholic Church, granting 
both moral and material advantages to 
the private schools controlled by the 
Church. Not only were the religious or- 
ders allowed to resume their teaching 
which had been forbidden by the Third 
Republic, but, the Government encour- 
aged it by financial grants. The will to 
destroy the existing legislation on edu- 
cation thus manifested itself. 


Teaching Personnel 


As early as 1940 all the Jewish pro- 
fessors and teachers, who constituted an 
important and valuable part of the 
teaching personnel, had been dismissed. 
Some time later, the same happened to 
Freemasons and to many others whose 
liberal tendencies made them dangerous. 

Nothing has been spared to subjugate 


French education; nothing from the uni- ° 


versities where the Deans of the Faculties 
are no longer elected by their colleagues 
but chosen by the Government, to the 
primary schools in which the teachers 
may no longer rely upon the departmen- 
tal Councils, formerly elected by the in- 
habitants, to supervise education. 

At the same time, all the professional 
associations of teachers were suppressed, 
and with them the famous “Ligue de 
l’Enseignement” which through its pow- 
erful influence on the public had played 
an illustrious part in the educational re- 
forms adopted by the Third Republic. 

The lists of dismissed members of the 
teaching personnel present two kinds of 
information, both of which are of inter- 
est. On the one hand, they clearly prove 
that the Germans’ and their acolytes’ 
only desire was to strike at the heart and 
at the head of the teaching body. They 
are also the proof that, as a whole, this 
body has refused to be subdued; that it is 
moved by a spirit of indomitable resist- 
ance; and that the plans of its enemies 
were wrecked for the sole reason that, in 
order to succeed, it would have been 
necessary to renew the teaching person- 
nel almost in its entirety, 


Changes in Courses and in 
Teaching Content 


In the case of Alsace-Lorraine the 
teaching of French and in French has 
been totally prohibited. It is well known 
that Alsatians cannot, nowadays, utter 
one word of French without incurring 
the gravest punishments and that all the 
inscriptions in French (even in the 
churchyards) have had to disappear. 

In the rest of the country, all the 
books, especially the textbooks, are sub- 
mitted to the German censorship that 
has prohibited a great number of them. 

One may notice that nearly all the 
books which were the most useful both 
for teachers and pupils, for the study 
and better understanding of modern 
France, may no more be used. 

Besides, Vichy has altered the syllabi 
in order to adapt them to fit its ideology. 
Its chief effort is to make young French 
people forget the revolution of 1789 and 
regret that they ever belonged to a de- 
mocracy, and to bring them back to the 
Middle Ages. Needless to’ say that they 
ought to know nothing about the war of 
1914-18. Also the fact that they were 
invaded, in bygone days, by barbarians, 
must not be mentioned. 

In addition, the Minister of Education 
has attempted to insert in the syliabi the 
study of provincial literature and dia- 
lects: Provencal, Breton, etc. He thus 
endeavored to favor the separatist move- 
ments backed up by the Nazis whose in- 
terest it is to weaken national unity. 
Though the teaching of English is still 
permitted, the Minister took good care, 
in June 1942, to warn the teachers of 
English against arousing in their pupils 
feelings of sympathy towards Great Brit- 
ain. Meanwhile, the teaching of demog- 
raphy was introduced in secondary 
schools in April 1943 and, while in the 
universities many chairs of English and 
American civilization were suppressed, a 
chair of “Ethnology” was created in Paris 
for the purpose of teaching Racial 
Theories and, still more openly, a spe- 
cial chair of Judaism was established. 
This is how education is used as a means 
of political propaganda which proves to 
be entirely anti-national. 


Greece 


With the occupation of the country, the 
youth of Greece, whose patriotism has 
been tested and proved in the fight for 
freedom, began to undergo the harshest 
sufferings at the invaders’ hands. 

Greece was invaded by three enemies: 
The Italians, the Germans, and the Bul- 
garians, and parts of her territory were 
occupied by all three simultaneously. 
Each occupying power sought to serve its 


own particular ends, and accordingly ap- 
plied its own particular system against 
the Greek people, and especially against 
the youth of Greece. Thus, the Italians 
aimed at a permanent occupation of a 
large area of Greece (principally the 
Ionian and Aegean Islands) and at the 
setting up of a form of protectorate over 
the rest of the country. For that reason 
the system that they applied was de- 
signed to eradicate the national spirit of 
the Greek population. For example, it 
was forbidden for any reference to be 
made, either in the press or in the text- 
books, to the achievements of earlier gen- 
erations, and censorship refused to pass 
a single word dealing with Greece’s 
struggles for liberation, such as the War 
of Independence of 1821. The Italian 
language was made compulsory in the 
schools, and pamphlets and other litera- 
ture inculcating and extolling the prin- 
ciples of Fascism were systematically dis- 
tributed among school children and 
students. 

Conversely, the Germans’ aims were of 
a purely military character. They took 
over the schools in order to convert them 
into barracks; they arrested the teachers 
as being dangerous elements or as being 
suitable persons to hold as hostages. 
When student demonstrations occurred, 
the parents were thrown into prison or 
concentration camps; on occasion groups 
of students were mowed down by ma- 
chine-guns in the streets. 


Destruction of Buildings and 
Equipment 


In Athens nearly all the school build- 
ings were taken over by the Germans and 
Italians, and were converted for the most 
part into barracks. 

The same thing occurred in the pro- 
vincial towns, and at times even in vil- 
lages where enemy garrisons were quar- 
tered. The schools had to be moved to 
churches and other buildings wholly 
unsuited to this purpose. The resultant 
Overcrowding and lack of proper ventila- 
tion have been instrumental in the 
spreading of disease, to which the chil- 
dren had already been prone through 
lack of proper nourishment. 

The school buildings that were con- 
verted into military barracks have 
suffered great damage; desks have been 
used as fuel for heating purposes in win- 
ter time, and other equipment has either 

een stolen or been left to deteriorate in 
the basements. 

By the spring of 1944 we find that 
practically no secondary school build- 
ings are available for their proper func- 
tion, since an order of the Minister of 
Education of occupied Greece leaves it 
to the decision of the local inspector 
whether or not such schools will open. 
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Teaching Personnel 


The teaching personnel as a whole 
has suffered very much, especially the 
elementary school teachers. Thousands 
of them have been put to manual labor, 
or have been imprisoned for under- 
ground activities; a great number have 
joined the guerillas. Their salaries, 
already insufficient, have not kept pace 
with the devaluation of the currency (to 
between 1/1000=1/10000 of its prewar 
value). Only their devotion to their mis- 
sion for ideological reasons has kept them 
at their job. They saw their charges 
faint and die of hunger, and when some 
food supplies began to come in and school 
canteens were organized, they took 
charge and slaved in them. The old 
Cretan schoolmaster who, before being 
shot, said calmly: “For 30 years I have 
taught my pupils to prize liberty above 
all; now I shall gladly die for it,” is only 
one of a very large number. In the 
spring of 1942, many teachers having 
been dismissed or forced into manual 
labor, some well-intentioned citizens of- 
fered to take charge of the children for 
part of the day and to teach them the 
elements. A number of them were sent 
to concentration camps. 

Teaching staffs in schools and colleges 
have, almost without exception, remained 
loyal to the idea and cause of Greece’s 
independence. They refuse to carry out 
the Germans’ and Italians’ orders in re- 
gard to anti-Allied teaching or to dis- 
seminate pro-Axis doctrines. In general, 
their principal care is to kindle the pa- 
triotism and sustain the morale of youth. 
Many of them have been imprisoned or 
sent to concentration camps. 


Effects of the War on the Lives of 
Children and Youth 


In Greece the effects have been truly 
appalling. During the first year of the 
occupation children were dying by the 
thousands in the streets of Athens for 
want of food. Subsequently their condi- 
tion was alleviated through the help 
given by the Red Cross and other organ- 
izations, and through the opening of soup 
kitchens for school children and students. 
Nevertheless the undernourishment to 
which they have been subjected for a 
continuous period of years has caused 
serious injury to their health, and many 
children and youths are now suffering 
from a pretuberculous condition. This is 
true also of the provincial towns. 

In the country, on the other hand, the 
children of the peasants and agricultural 
workers were somewhat better nourished. 
During the last year, however, there have 
been mass murders of children in country 
districts in reprisal for acts of sabotage 
or the killing of German soldiers by guer- 
villa organizations, while many thou- 


sands of them are roaming the moun- 
tains, without proper shelter or food. 


Youth and Education in 
Occupied Poland 


Immediately after the occupation of 
Poland, the Nazi Governor, Frank, de- 
clared to the Polish representatives: “In 
accordance with the will of our Fuehrer, 
you are to be a society of peasants and 
workers. We do not need the Polish cul- 
tural class, the Reich has plenty of her 
own.” Asked for permission to open some 
Polish secondary schools, he replied: 
“The Polish Knechtvolk do not need any 
education. Primary schools will be more 
than enough for you. There witl not be 
any higher schools in Poland. Your 
country must be made an intellectual 
desert.” And he added: “The Polish 
people are extraordinarily dull if they do 
not understand that Germans’ Lebens- 
raum must mean Polish Todesraum.” 
(Living space—Death space.) 

This line was religiously followed by all 
Nazi elements. While military opera- 
tions were still in progress, the Germans 
deliberately bombed many Polish uni- 
versities and cultural institutions, with- 
out any military purpose. Later scien- 
tific collections, laboratories, and librar- 








ies were pillaged and laid waste. In 
Warsaw, school equipment was thrown 
out in disorder and partially seized and 
carried off by the Germans. 

It was of sinister significance that the 
building of the Ministry of Education be- 
came at once the seat of the Gestapo, and 
such buildings as escaped became the 
offices of the Sicherheits-Polizei (Safety 
Police), and the students’ hostels were 
turned into police barracks. From the 
halls which so recently had been serv- 
ing science and education, orders were is- 
sued in the very first week of the occu- 
pation abolishing all Polish scientific ac- 
tivities. All academic buildings and cul- 
tural institutions were taken over by the 
Nazis and given to the Germans’ ad- 
ministration, or to newly created Ger- 
man schools. As examples may be 
quoted, the Mining Academy in Krakow, 
where the offices of the Governor Gen- 
eral were installed; the buildings of the 
Chief School of Architecture, from which 
300 chests of books were carried off; the 
Chief School of Commercial Sciences; 
and hundreds of secondary schools. 
Further damage was inflicted on these 
buildings while they were being hastily 
emptied to be ready to receive the Army, 
and ruthlessly adapted to their new use. 
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In their first frantic haste to put all 
Polish educational establishments out of 
action, the Nazis wanted only to smash 
up everything they found in the schools, 
even such scientific instruments and 
books as might have been of use to them- 
selves; this crazy destruction was some- 
times evidently against their own inter- 
ests. But after a year or so the pillage 
became more _ systematic. Precious 
equipment was officially confiscated and 
sent to Germany under the supervision 
of German scientists. All educational 
and artistic museums and collections 
were submitted to the most ruthless 
pillage. They were regularly visited by 
German officials who robbed them of the 
most valuable objects which they later 
presented as gifts on various state oc- 
casions. 

Any attempt by the Polish people to 
initiate rescue work after the cessation 
of hostilities was rendered impossible. 
In most cases the Germans prohibited 
access to the occupied institutions, con- 
fiscated their funds, and refused to afford 
material or labor for any reconstruction. 
During 5 years of occupation losses have 
grown to such an extent that they have 
created a desperate situation which will 
require especially strong measures dur- 
ing the period of reconstruction. The 
damage will, of course, in Many cases be 
irreparable. 





Mailing Contributions 
for Cancer Control 


Under an order issued by the Postmas- 
ter General, postmasters are permitted 
to receive envelopes enclosing contribu- 
tions which are simply addressed “Can- 
cer” and to transmit them to a central 
point in each State, a recent announce- 
ment states. 

“The Postal Service welcomes the op- 
portunity to throw its unusual resources 
into the fight against cancer,” Postmas- 
ter General Walker said. “It is perhaps 
true that our service is more familiar to 
the average citizen than any other gov- 
ernmental agency. The national cam- 
paign for the control of cancer, which 
is now under way, looks to the dissemina- 
tion of information about the early 
symptoms of cancer, clinics for early 
diagnosis, and other health facilities 
available for its control. The press, ra- 
dio, and all other media are generously 
focusing public attention upon the cam- 
paign now being conducted by the 
American Cancer Society and telling the 
public the easy way to mail contribu- 
tions: ‘Simply address it to Cancer— 
C-A-N-C-E-R—care of your local post 
Office.’ ” 
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Report of Florida 
Citizens Committee 
on Education 


Some Problems and Needs of the 
Schools of Florida—Preliminary Report 
and Recommendations, a 28-page report, 
was published this spring by the Florida 
Citizens Committee on Education. This 
Committee is composed of 15 members 
who were appointed jointly by the Gov- 
ernor and the State superintendent of 
public instruction. 

The report deals, according to the 
Committee, with the most important 
needs of the public schools, which are 
indicated by the following recommenda- 
tions addressed to the Governor: (1) 
The establishment of a State school fund 
for financially weak counties of at least 
$50 per instruction unit, (2) Provision 
for $200 in State aid per instruction 
unit in addition to the $800 now provided 
for every such unit, (3) Provision for 
reducing the number of pupils per 
teacher by approximately 10 percent, (4) 
Provision for improving supervision of 
classroom instruction, (5) Establishment 
of minimum qualifications for county 
superintendents of public instruction, and 
(6) Bonus payments from the State of 
at least $150 per instruction unit to 
teachers employed during the present 
school year. 

The Committee estimates that ap- 
proximately $6,000,000 additional State 
aid will be needed annually to solve the 
financial problems facing the public 
schools of the State. (A report dated 
April 16, states that both houses of the 
Florida legislature passed bills providing 
$2,700,000 for additions to salaries for 
the current year and establishing a foun- 
dation program with a 9-month term to 
cost approximately $3,900,000 annually 
and that the House has passed a bill 
which will provide approximately $1,500,- 
000 annually to reduce the number of 
pupils per teacher particularly in the 
elementary schools of the State). 

Among other interesting facts pre- 
sented in the report are the following: A 
general property tax rate of 1 mill on 
the dollar of the assessed valuation in 
each of 6 counties yields less than $1 
per pupil, in each of 7 counties it yields 
more than $9, and in 1 county it yields 
more than $16. Five of the wealthiest 
counties of the State in 1934-44 paid 


their teachers salaries which averaged 
$1,400, while in 2 of the poorest counties 
that year teachers’ salaries averaged less 
than $900. “Just prior to the war, Florida 
was spending only 2.15 percent of its 
income for its schools. The average 
amount spent by a State for schools was 
2.57 percent of its income. 


Transportation and 
Finance Conferences 


Sixty-five persons representing State 
departments of education and other edu- 
cational agencies or institutions in 40 
States attended 7 regional conferences 
called by the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation during the past few months to 
discuss current problems related to the 
program of pupil transportation and to 
study the resuits of the Cooperative Sur- 
vey of Public School Expenditures and 
plan for the most effective use of these 
results. Discussions by small confer- 
ence groups have proved effective in de- 
veloping and carrying out the cooperative 
program of the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Office of Defense Transportation, 
and State departments of education with 
reference to pupil transportation. 

The recent conferences were held at 
Boston, St. Paul, Birmingham, Washing- 
ton, St .Louis, Denver, and Sacramento. 
Each conference was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Education, the 
Advisory Committee on the Cooperative 
Survey of Public School Expenditures, 
and the National Education Association 
Safety Commission Subcommittee on 
School Bus Standards. One day of each 
conference was devoted to problems in 
connection with pupil] transportation 
and one day to the Cooperative Survey 
of Public School Expenditures. 

The relation of the supply of school 
busses to the need, the tire and parts 
situation, and the various procedures of 
ODT and OPA with respect to pupil 
transportation were among the problems 
discussed at each conference. A report 
on the progress of an Office of Education 
Study of.Pupil Transportation was made 
and suggestions were offered as to the 
kinds of materials States might send in 
to make the study more complete. State 
representatives presented their problems 
with reference to the present standards 
for school busses and pointed out the 
needs for changes in these standards as 
reflected by conditions in their own 
States. 
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The findings of the Cooperative Sur- 
vey of Public School Expenditures were 
presented in considerable detail and the 
position of each of the States with refer- 
ence to school expenditures was pic- 
tured against the background of expendi- 
tures for all of the States. Considera- 
ble time was given in each conference to 
discussion of how States might most ef- 
fectively use data presented in the sur- 
vey. The findings of this study are 
proving helpful to States in their efforts 
to formulate plans for improving the fi- 
nancing of ‘the public schools. 





Diatiathttier 


Foundation 
Report 


A study made by the National Research 
Council for the entire group of natural 
sciences shows that by the end of 1945 
there will be a total of 2,700 men in 
natural science fields who under peace- 
time conditions would have taken their 
doctorates but who, on account of being 
called into war laboratories, were unable 
to continue their studies, Raymond B. 
Fosdick reports in a review of the work 
of the Rockefeller Foundation for 1944. 

To help meet this situation, the Foun- 
dation last year appropriated $335,000 to 
the National Research Council to pro- 
vide between 125 and 150 fellowships in 
the natural sciences. This grant will 
care for only about 8 percent of the 
1942-45 manpower deficit. The various 
war laboratories will be canvassed for 
men whose records in war research con- 
firm the promise of their university days. 

“With the ending of the war,” states 
Dr. Fosdick, “there will be a problem of 
reconversion, of bringing back into social 
science work the brilliant men who have 
been diverted into other fields. This 
need applies particularly to the younger 
men who were still in the stage of post- 
graduate training when the war inter- 
rupted their preparation.” A grant of 
$100,000 was made in 1944 by the Foun- 
dation to the Social Science Research 
Council to help meet this problem. A 
committee of the Council is combing uni- 
versity social science departments and 
Government agencies for young men 
whose promise of future leadership seems 
most clearly demonstrated. Fellowship 
aid granted will be effective when re- 
cipients are demobilized. 

This same sort of wartime interrup- 
tion of training and dispersion of per- 
sonnel has also affected linguists, his- 
torians, writers, and other workers in 
the humanities. An appropriation of 
$100,000 was made last year by the 


Foundation for grants in this field. The 
secretary of the program is canvassing 
not only former fellows in the humani- 
ties who have been shunted away from 
their regular studies by the war demands, 
but also new talent, especially in the 
fields of Far Eastern, Slavic, Latin 
American, and American studies. 

During 1943 and 1944, appropriations 
were made by the Foundation totalling 
$508,000 for training medical graduates 
returning from the armed services. This 
program was initiated because of the in- 
completeness with which young medical 
men have been educated during the war, 
according to the report. The purpose is 
to assist 21 leading medical schools to 
offer a limited number of residencies to 
the best of these men. 

The objective in all these four fields is 
to find the exceptional person whose 
failure to return to his chosen career 
will constitute a permanent loss in the 
generation ahead. It is the critical 
problem of salvaging brains, the report 
states. Dr. Fosdick believes that “to 
discover the displaced young people 
whose talents mark them for scholarly 
leadership, and to assist them to get back 
into their careers is a major responsibil- 
ity of those whose concern is the main- 
tenance of intellectual standards.” 





Waste Paper 
Collections 


For the first 2 months of 1945, waste 
paper collections fell behind the first 2 
months of 1944 by 11 percent, but this 
situation can be readily understandable 
in view of the severe winter conditions 
and transportation difficulties which ex- 
isted in many areas throughout the 
United States during January and early 
February of this year, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce states in 
Pulp and Paper Series—Part 1 for April 
1945. Collections were severely handi- 
capped and undoubtedly a good deal of 
waste paper had been set aside awaiting 
collection. Preliminary estimates for 
March indicated a substantial and grati- 
fying increase. 

The 8,000,000-ton waste paper salvage 
goal for 1945, the same as for 1944, calls 
for a weekly collection of about 154,000 
tons. 

The Pulp and Paper Unit has issued a 
brief report Waste Paper—A Critical War 
Material, setting forth estimates of the 
quantities of waste paper available for 
salvage in 1945. Copies are free upon re- 
quest to the Pulp and Paper Unit, De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C, 



















































Demonstrations For 
United Nations 
Conference 


The following report of demonstrations 
planned by San Francisco schools for 
visitors during the United Nations Con- 
ference was presented in the April 23 
issue of “San Francisco Public Schools.” 

Plans have now been completed to 
demonstrate to the delegates and repre- 
sentatives to the coming United Nations 
Conference the part the students of the 
San Francisco Public Schools are playing 
in making education one of the major 
contributions to the American way of life, 
according to Miss Ada Weaver, United 
Nations Conference Progrfm Coordi- 
nator. 

Students of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades of the public schools are 
now preparing articles on the subject 
“San Francisco, Peace Center of the 
World” for publication in the “Young 
San Francisco Speaks” column of the 
San Francisco News. 

During the conference, Radio Station 
KALW, which is owned and operated by 
the San Francisco Public Schools (FM 
42.1 megacycles) will broadcast daily to 
the schools activities and interviews with 
conference delegates and celebrities. 
James C. Morgan of Station KALW an- 
nounces that transcriptions will be made 
of conference sessions as a permanent 
record for future educational projects. 

An exhibit of school work showing 
posters and photographs of the tech- 
niques and processes of teaching in the 
San Francisco Public Schools will be on 
display throughout the conference in the 
Exhibit Room of the Public Library, 
Larkin and McAllister Streets. The ex- 
hibit is being arranged under the super- 
vision of A. M. Wedemeyer, director of 
art, assisted by William J. Eckert, art 
instructor, at San Francisco Junior 
College. 

Arrangements are being made for 
groups of delegates and visitors to be 
taken to the schools to see for themselves 
firsthand how classes are conducted. 
Student guides will conduct daily tours 
through the various types of school 
buildings. 

It would indeed be unfortunate if any 
visitors to the schools were not permitted 
to see some segment of the San Fran- 
cisco music program in action. Charles 
M. Dennis, director of music, has sug- 
gested that each elementary school 
teacher be prepared to present a music 
lesson to visitors during the period of the 
conference. Principals are requested to 
contact the music supervisor serving 
their schools to assist in organizing these 
demonstrations. * * * 
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Inter-American 
Educational Relations 





Messages of Condolence on 
Death of President Roosevelt 


The Commissioner and various mem- 
bers of the staff of the U. S. Office of 
Education have received many tele- 
grams, radiograms, and letters from 
ministries of education, educational or- 
ganizations, institutions, and individual 
educators in the other American Repub- 
lics since the death of President Roose- 
velt. 

The following translations are among 
the messages received. 

Cable 

Montevideo, Uruguay; April 14, 1945. 
Dr. J. W. STUDEBAKER 
Commissioner of the Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 

The Council on Primary and Normal 
School Education of Uruguay, deeply 
grieved by the irreparable loss of that 
Great Democrat, Frankli Delano Roose- 
velt, extends to you its most heartfelt 
condolences. 

Carlos Peréz Montero, President, 
Luis Varela Acevedo, Secretary. 
x 
Cable 

Asuncion, Paraguay; April 16, 1945. 
Dr. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
Commissioner of Education 
Washington, D. C. 

I present to you the condolences of this 
Ministry on the death of your illustrious 
statesman, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
proponent of inter-Americanism and 
great friend of Paraguay. 

J. Dario Quiroz, 
Minister of Education, 
w> 
Cable 
Santiago, Chile; April 12, 1945. 
Dr. JOHN C. PATTERSON 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 

The teachers of Chile beg that you ex- 
press to the various organizations of 
teachers of your country their profound 
sorrow at the sudden death of that great 
democratic teacher and_ statesman, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Federation of Educators of Chile. 
National Society of Professors of Chile. 
Union of Teachers of Chile. 

» 


Caracas, Venezuela. 

La Guardia de Honor del Libertador— 
The Liberator’s Guard of Honor (or- 
ganization of students and educators of 
Venezuela) joins in the mourning of all 
the American nations: 

La Guardia de Honor del Libertador, 
meeting in extraordinary session, to con- 
sider appropriate action on the sad news 
of the death of President Roosevelt: * 


Be it resolved: 

1. To join not only the sister nations 
of the Americas, but all the liberty- 
loving democratic nations of the world 
in mourning the death of President 
Roosevelt, who bent all his efforts to the 
creation of a world in which Liberty and 
Democracy shall reign; 

2. To express to the government and 
people of the United States of America, 
and to our kindred organizations in that 
country sincere sympathy in their loss; 

3. To send our:condolences also to the 
Ambassador of the United States in 
Venezuela, to the American colony in our 
country, and to the Centro Americano 
(American Cultural Center) ; 

4. To dedicate the meeting scheduled 
to be broadcast next Sunday at 6:45 over 
the Voice of the Nation Station in com- 
memoration of Pan American Day to a 
memorial service honoring this illus- 
trious American; 

. 5. To send a copy of these resolutions 
of esteem to his family and friends. 

Given, signed and sealed in our place 
of meeting, this twelfth day of April in 
the year nineteen hundred and forty- 
five. 

For La Guardia de Honor del Liber- 
tador: 

(Signed) Victoria Luisa Deternoz, 

Director-General. 


English Teachers from the 
Other American Republics 


At the invitation of various schools, the 
10 teachers of English from Brazil, Co- 
lombia, Ecuador, and Peru who are visit- 
ing the United States under the spon- 
sorship of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Department of State, are work- 
ing for 7 weeks as assistant or resource 
teachers in language programs. They 
are also being called upon by social 
studies, music, and literature teachers. 
Community groups frequently invite 















Current Dates of Im- 
portance in Other 
American Republics 


May 25—Holiday commemorat- 
ing Independence Day, 1810 in Ar- 
gentina; also holiday in Uruguay in 
celebration of the Independence of 
River Plate Province in the same 
year. 

JUNE 20—Reform Day, national 
holiday in Guatemala, 1871. 

JUNE 22—Holiday in Panama in 
recognition of the Bolivarian Con- 
gress of 1826. 











these visitors to tell about their own 
countries, and adult study clubs are utiliz- 
ing their talents. At present, the visiting 
teachers are working at Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, Md.; Scarritt College, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston; Horace 
Mann-Lincoln School, New York, N. Y.; 
Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ed- 
wardsville High School, Edwardsville, 
Ill.; Community High School, Crystal 
Lake, Ill.; and Hamilton High School, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

The visiting teachers are given many 
opportunities to observe teaching in sur- 
rounding schools in the fields which are 
of their individual interest. As reported 
in the March 20 issue of EpucATION FOR 
Victory, the entire group will attend a 
6-week course in methods of teaching 
English at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, before returning to their own coun- 
tries. Their programs while in the 
United States are planned by the Divi- 
sion of Inter-American Educational Re- 
lations of the Office of Education. 


Market Interests in 
Latin America 


The Business Information Bureau of 
Cleveland Public Library has issued re- 
cently a two-part number of its Business 
Information Sources, entitled “Latin 
American Markets.” Part I consists of 
abstracts and annotations of a selected 
list of references and supplements an 
earlier publication issued several years 
ago entitled’ “Markets to the South of 
Us.” It includes recent publications 
about the countries, peoples, needs, and 
market interests in Latin America, 
Part II lists sources of information 
available in the Business Information 
Bureau, especially Government publica- 
tions, trade directories, and periodicals 
useful to exporters. 

Business Information Sources, pub- 
lished at regular intervals, is obtainable 
by subscription from the Business In- 
formation Bureau, Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Poll on International 
Agency of Education 


An international agency of education 
was approved by 84 percent of the people 
polled by the National Opinion Research 
Center at the University of Denver, the 
National Education Association an- 
r.ounces. In the poll recently completed, 
American people in every walk of life 
endorsed “a world agency that would 
help schools in all countries teach chil- 
dren how to understand the people of 
other countries.” Asked “if such a world 
agency were set up, would you be willing 
to have it examine the school books in 
this city (county) to see if they are fair 
to all nations?” 87 percent of those polled 
indicated they were willing. 

The poll was requested by the National 
Education Association and was conducted 
by sampling opinion in all sections of 
the country, including different age 
groups, educational background,, occupa- 
tional groups, and poli ical opinion. 





High-School 
Television Program 


A television program using high-school 
students, high-school faculty members, 
and administrative officers of the Chicago 
Public Schools has been inaugurated in 
Chicago, according to George Jennings, 
acting director, Radio Council, Chicago 
Public Schools. A _ three-way experi- 
mental arrangement has been worked 
out by the Radio Council of the Chicago 
Public Schools; television station WBKB, 
Chicago’s only television station now in 
operation; and the Admiral Corporation, 
Chicago manufacturer of radio and tele- 
vision sets. 

The half-hour program is presented 
once each week under the title of Young 


Chicago. Programs are of two types: 
Variety entertainment presented by 


talented students and “public relations” 
programs presented by various depart- 
ments of the Chicago School System. 
The first program, on April 6, featured 
dancers, musicians, magicians, and other 
high-school student talent. Another 
program was a miniature review of the 
physical education department of the 
school system and featured the director 
of physical education for Chicago 
Schools, “gym teachers” from several 
Chicago High Schools, and groups of 
students demonstrating calisthenics, 
wrestling, fencing and other activities. 
Auditions for students who may appear 
on WBKB’s “Young Chicago” are held 
weekly in the studio of WBEZ, the Fre- 
quency Modulation station owned and 
operated by the Chicago Board of Edu- 





cation. Any student or group of stu- 
cents, with talent or an “act,” is eligible 
for an audition. From these are selected 
the students who later make an appear- 
ance on the variety programs. Students 
for “public relations” programs are se- 
lected by teachers or by department 
heads without previous auditions. 

The chief purpose of the arrangement, 
according to announcement, is to en- 
courage as much television participation 
as possible among high-school students 
while television is still in the experi- 
mental stage. “Some of these students,” 
Mr. Jennings states, “have the necessary 
talent to become professional enter- 
tainers; there are others who think they 
have, but haven’t. There is every reason 
to encourage those who have talent and 
to discourage those who do not have.” 


© 


A second purpose is to provide experi- 
ence both for the radio staff and for other 
departmental heads of the Chicago 
School System in preparation for the 
time when television will become a me- 
dium of effective classroom instruction. 





‘Action at Anguar’’ 

The 16-mm. motion picture, “Action 
at Anguar,” photographed and produced 
by the U. S. Army, is one of the service 
films being distributed under the auspices 
of the War Finance Division of the U. S. 
Treasury throughout the 7th War Loan 
Drive. The running time is approxi- 
mately 24 minutes. The film may be 
secured from local War Finance Com- 
mittees,. 





Literacy and Illiteracy in Various 
Countries of the World 


The following statistics on literacy and 
illiteracy in various countries of the 
world were compiled by Dr. Alina M. 
Lindegren, Acting Chief, Comparative 
Education Division, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

In response to the many requests that 
have been received recently by the U. S. 
Office of Education from various Gov- 
ernment agencies connected with post- 
war planning such as the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration and from other 
groups and individuals, the following 
statistics on literacy and illiteracy in 
various countries of the world have been 
compiled. Educationally, statistics on 
literacy are revealing particularly in in- 
stances where the percentages are based 
on corresponding data. For example, in 
Canada, according to the Foreign Com- 
merce Year Book for 1939, illiteracy on 
the basis of population 5 years of age 
and over was 10.5 percent in 1911; 9.3 
percent in 1921; and 7.2 percent in 1931. 

In the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, according to Russian Economic 
Notes of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, July 15, 1940, literacy 
of the entire population (excluding 
Western Ukraine and Western White 
Russia) 9 years and older was 24 percent 
in 1897; 51.1 percent in 1926; and 81.2 
percent in January 1939. 

For China no authentic statistics are 
available. According to the Fureign 
Commerce Year Book for 1939, it was 
estimated that 15 percent of the popu- 
lation was literate in 1912, at the begin- 
ning of the Republic; and that in 1939 
the literacy was about 25-30 percent, 
“including individuals who acquire 





knowledge and make use of 500 char- 
acters at a minimum.” 

According to the same source, illiteracy 
in Japan in 1938-39 was approximately 
10 percent, excluding children under 7 
years of age, and was confined chiefly 
to persons over 50 years of age. 

No comprehensive study of illiteracy 

as been made since the U. S. Office of 
Education published its bulletin on JI- 
literacy in the Several Countries of the 
World, in 1929. Prior to the entrance of 
the United States into the war the office 
was planning to make a study of literacy 
in the various countries of the world 
based on the census of 1940. It is hoped 
that the study may be undertaken at a 
later date. 

Data in the accompanying table are 
compiled from Foreign Commerce Year- 
books, 1937-39, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Illiteracy in 
the Several Countries of the World, by 
James F. Abel and Norman J. Bond, U.S. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1929, No. 4; 
A Survey of a Decennium of Education 
in Countries Other Than the United 
Slates, by James F. Abel, U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1937, No. 2, Chapter 
VII of Volume I of the Biennial Survey 
of Education in the United States: 1934- 
36; Toward a Literate World, by Frank 
C. Laubach, published in 1938 by the 
Columbia University Press, New York; 
and Basic Data on the Other American 
Republics, published by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
1944. These publications may be con- 
sulted for the definitions on which the 
percentages are wased. 
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Literacy and illiteracy percentages in various countries by country, authority, and date of statistics 





Percentage of literacy 





Country 


Laubach 
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Comparison of Teaching 
With Other Professions in 
Scotland 


Following are excerpts from a memo- 
randum on “Salaries, etc., of Persons 
Whose Training and Academical Qualifi- 
cations Are Comparable with Those of 
Teachers,” by the appointment secretary 
of the University of Edinburgh, Scotland. 
In support of increasing teachers’ 
salaries, the memorandum forms a part 
of a report given by the Advisory Council 
on Education in Scotland on the “Sup- 
ply, Recruitment, and Training of 
Teachers in the Period Immediately Fol- 
lowing the War.” 

In his introduction the _ secretary 
states: “I find it difficult to provide any- 
thing in the nature of a comparative 
statistical summary. The difficulty is 
that, apart from the Civil Service and 
Teaching, scale salaries are unusual; 
even in the larger business firms, for ex- 
ample, initial salaries vary from firm to 
firm, and even in the same firm each en- 
trant does not necessarily receive the 
same salary. Increments, too, and pro- 
motion are seldom a matter of course and 
are usually dependent on personal qual- 
ities, which may bear little relationship 
to academic qualifications. The best I 
can do is to give a general picture of the 
position as I have found it in the course 
of my experience of appointments work 
during the interwar period.” 

The report deals mainly with graduates 
in arts, science, and commerce and makes 
a distinction not only between men and 
women graduates but also between 
“Honours” and “Ordinary” graduates. 
“Honours” in this connection does not 
mean higher marks. It means an addi- 
tional year of study beyond the ordinary 
bachelor of arts degree. 


Men Graduates 


“Apart from teaching, the more usual 
careers which have been followed have 
been in the Civil Service and in Com- 
merce and Industry. 

“In regard to appointments in Com- 
merce and Industry, a distinction should 
be drawn between administrative ap- 
pointments and scientific and technical 
appointments. 

“During recent years an increasing 
number of the larger business firms op- 
erating at home and overseas have re- 


cruited from the universities essentially 
the same type of man as is recruited for 
the Civil Service. (Not all of those ac- 
tually recruited from Edinburgh have 
been honours graduates, but the ordinary 
graduates taken have been of honours 
type.) The initial salaries paid have 
been normally not less than £250* per 
annum, and in most cases the men have 
been eligible for bonuses from the end 
of their first year. As to prospects, these 
depend largely on the man, but gen- 
erally speaking firms are only interested 
in men whom they expect to be able to 
hold a post of at least £1,000 per an- 
num within a very few years. 

“The greater number of our scientists, 
e. g., chemists, have entered industry in 
recent years. Here initial salaries vary 
considerably; they are seldom below £250 
and may be as high as £300, but the 
higher figure has usually only been paid 
to the man holding a Ph. D. degree. 
Prospects also vary considerably, but in 
most cases £500 can usually be earned 
within a few years. 

“I may remark incidentally that, al- 
though the risk in Commerce and Indus- 
try is greater than, for example, in the 
Civil Service and in teaching, with the 
larger concerns it is not appreciably so; 
in these concerns, also, there are usually 
adequate superannuation provisions.” 

“Ordinary” graduates are those who 
have a bachelor of arts degree. This 
degree is ordinarily conferred on comple- 
tion of at least 3 years of university study 
beyond completion of 12 to 13 years of 
organized schooling in Scotland. 

“It is more difficult to generalize in 
regard to ordinary graduates in arts, as 
the majority have in fact entered teach- 
ing, apart from those who have taken 
the degree as a preliminary to, for ex- 
ample, divinity or law and the few men- 
tioned above who entered the Civil Serv- 
ice or business. 

“In the interwar period an increasing 
number of men were attracted to the 
degree of bachelor of commerce. Many 
of these entered commercial employ- 
ment, usually in smaller firms and at 
rather lower salaries than those men- 
tioned above—£180-£200 would be a fair 
average initial salary—and, although 
there have been a number of failures, 
most have made good and were holding 
posts of £500 or £600 and over within, say, 
10 years of graduation. * * * Many 
of the remainder have entered on the 


41 pound sterling at mint par is $4.035, 


profession of accountancy. After ap- 
prenticeship, they have usually taken 
posts in London at approximately £200- 
£250 for experience. Some have then 
gone into business firms as accountants, 
and others have continued in the pro- 
fession to become partners.” 


Women Graduates 


“During the interwar years there was 
a very considerable development of op- 
portunities for the educated woman, 
mainly in what may generally be de- 
scribed as secretarial and business ap- 
pointments and in social work, and both 
lines were attracting an increasing per- 
centage of women students. 

“It is almost impossible to generalize 
in regard to salaries and prospects. 
Broadly speaking, the normal initial 
figure which could be expected, e. g. in 
London, by the graduate, following a 
secretarial training, was £150-£180, but 
there were opportunities of advancement 
for the woman of drive, who was on the 
lookout for the main chance. As a good 
private secretary she could get £250-£300 
within a relatively short time. Many of 
the best people, too, after a few years’ 
experience moved into general organiz- 
ing secretarial work with salaries from 
£300 to £400. In general executive ap- 
pointments in business, which were nor- 
mally entered by the commerce gradu- 
ates, the initial salary was somewhat 
similar and the prospects dependent on 
the individual. Without suggesting that 
they are typical, I know of several women 
who have reached £300-£400 and even 
£500 within 6 to 10 years after gradu- 
ation. 

“The salaries paid in social work were 
on the whole low. An initial salary of 
£200 was exceptional and could only be 
expected in Hospital Almoning and 
House Property Management, in Labour 
Management and in some lines, e. g. 
Girls’ Club work, salaries of £100-£120 
were not unknown. Prospects, also, 
were not very good, as the number of 
appointments carrying a salary of £250- 
£350 was very small. During the years 
immediately preceding the war, how- 
ever, a very definite upward tendency 
was evident and has been continued since 
the war. For example, just before the 
war Salaries of £150 were becoming not 
uncommon in Girle’ Club work, which 
was one of the least well-paid forms of 
social work, with corresponding im- 
provement in other directions. The 
number of senior posts carrying salaries 
of £400-£500 per annum was increasing 
steadily, more particularly in Labour 
Management, and quite a few of our 
graduates had obtained these posts 
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within a few years after completing their 
training.” 


Prospects for Teachers 


In conclusion the writer states: “On 
the whole salaries and prospects for men 
in teaching compare unfavorably with 
those in most other directions, even when 
allowance is made for the greater ele- 
ment of risk, e. g. in business, or for the 
longer and more costly training, e. &. 
in Accountancy, Law, and Medicine. 

“For the woman without much drive 
teaching offered a safer career and prob- 
ably better prospects. For the woman 
with drive there were prospects of reach- 
ing a salary above the top, for example, 
of the normal scale for primary school 
teachers at an earlier age, but with the 
risk that, if she were unlucky, she might 
be less well off than in teaching. 

“The fact that women were prepared 
to face that risk suggests—and this is 
equally true of men, perhaps more so— 
that an increase in salary scales alone 
will not serve to stimulate recruitment 
to the teaching profession.” 





International Educa- 
tion Assembly 


The theme of the third conference of 
the International Education Assembly 
recently held in New York City was “In- 
ternational Exchanges” of various kinds, 
including those of students and teachers, 
and exchanges of educational informa- 
tion by radio. The National Broadcast- 
ing Company acted as host for the 
conference. 

Opening with an address by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, editor of the National Educa- 
tion Association Journal, on the sub- 
ject, Education the Foundation of World 
Order, subsequent meetings were ad- 
dressed to the following themes: 

International Exchange of Books and 

Other Materials. 

International Exchange of Students 

and Teachers. 

International Exchange by Radio. 

International Education Assembly and 

its Relation to the San Francisco 
Meeting of the United Nations. 

Resolutions passed included the en- 
dorsement of an International Office of 
Education. This resolution was brought 
to the attention of the delegates to the 
San Francisco Conference from the vari- 
ous United Nations. P 

The conference was attended by about 
50 educators and laymen with represen- 
tation from more than 30 of the United 
Nations. 


Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 


Selected References for Teachers 


The following reference list has been 
prepared by C. O. Arndt, Senior Special- 
ist in Far Eastern Education, U.S. Office 
of Education. All materials listed should 
be ordered directly from the publisher or 
agent whose name and address is given in 
each case. 


Bibliographies 


U. S. Office of Education. Education 
in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and in Imperial Russia. By Severin K. 
Turosienski. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 16p. 5 cents. 
(Leaflet No. 28.) 


A list of selected and annotated references 
on Russian education for college and grad- 
uate students of education. 

The Library of Congress, Division of 
Bibliography. Soviet Russia—A Selected 
List of Recent References. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
89 p. Free to librarians and institutions 
upon request. 

A selected list of books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals designed to give the adult Eng- 
lish reader a comprehensive picture of Soviet 
Russia, particularly since 1937. 

Committee on Education of the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc. Bibliography on the 
Soviet Union for Teachers and Students. 
New York: 232 Madison Avenue, 1944. 
20 p. 10 cents. 

Gives sources for teaching materials deal- 
ing with Soviet Russia; lists books, pam- 
phiets, maps and periodicals. A special sec- 


tion is devoted to materials for young 
students, 


Books, Pamphlets, and Study 
Guides for Teachers 


Bondar, D. Bondar’s Simplified Rus- 
sian Method. New York, Pitman Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 6th ed., 1942. 325p. 


A beginner’s book for the study of Rus- 
sian on the adult level. Emphasis is placed 
on the practical aspects of language study. 


Cressey, George B. “The _ Soviet 
Realm.” In Asia’s Land and Peoples. 
p. 253-372. New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1944. 


The author, who is chairman of the De- 
partment of Geology and Geography, Syra- 
cuse University, defines the scope of his book 
in the following words: “Geography deals 
with all the items that give personality to 
the face of the earth. This volume thus 
considers both land and people, the physical 
and cultural landscapes.” 


Dallin, David J. Soviet Russia’s For- 
eign Policy 1939-42. Translated by Leon 
Dennen. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 452 p. 

Following the Revolution, the author, an 
historian and economist, was a member of 
the Moscow Soviet as an opposition deputy 
until 1921. In this study he presents a 
thorough, detailed review of a vital period 
in Soviet foreign relations. 

Davies, R. A. and Steiger, A.J. Soviet 
Asia. New York, Dial Press, 1942. 384 p. 

A survey of the economic resources and 
Status cf development of Soviet Asia by 
writers who have had direct experience in 
the area of which they write. 

Dean, Vera Micheles. The U.S. S. R. 
and Post-War Europe. Foreign policy 
reports, August 15, 1943. Foreign Policy 
Association, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16,N. Y. 18 p.- 25 cents. 

_ The end of the third international, Rus- 
sian frontiers, the spread of communism, the 
future of religion in Russia are some of the 
topics discussed. 

Dulles, Foster Rhea. The Road to 
Teheran. Princeton, N. J., Princeton 
University Press, 1944. 279 p. 

A popular review of American-Russian re- 
lations from 1781-1943. The author, a pro- 
fessor of history at Ohio State University, 
has written many books on American rela- 
tions with countries bordering on the 
Pacific. 

Fischer, Louis. The Soviets in World 
Affairs. 2 volumes. New York, Jona- 
than Cape and Harrison Smith, 1930. 
Available in libraries. 

An historical account of the foreign rela- 
tions of Soviet Russia from 1917-30. 

Halle, Frau Fannina W. Women in 
the Soviet East. Translated from the 
German by Margaret M. Green. New 
York, Dutton, 1938. 363 p. 

The author, who was born in Russia, de- 
scribes the role played by women in the 
Soviet East both yesterday and today. 

Hrdlicka, Ales. The Peoples of the 
Soviet Union. Washington, The Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1942. 29 p. Free to 
libraries and institutions upon request. 

An ethnological study of the peoples of 
the Soviet Union written by a former asso- 
ciate in anthropology of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

Meet the Sovict Russians. A Study 
Guide to the Soviet Union for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools. Cambridge, Harvard 
University, 1944. 89 p. 

“This bulletin * * * presentsa résumé 
of salient facts about the Soviet Union, a 
useful bibliography, and a reservoir of pupil 
activities.” 
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The National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. Constitution of the 
U.S. S. R. New York: 232 Madison Ave- 
nue. 40 p. 10 cents. 


The Constitution of the U. S. S. R., as 
amended to 1941. 


Pares, Bernard. A History of Russia. 
New York, Knopf, revised 1944. 575 p. 


A survey of Russia’s development from 
earliest times to date. For many years the 
author was professor of Russian history, 
language, and literature at the University of 
London. 


Phillips, Grace Darling. Far Peoples. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1929. 274 p. Available in libraries. 


Presents examples of the cultural heritage 
of India, Korea, Russia, and other countries, 
through music, poetry, dance, and song. 


Simmons, Ernest J. An Outline of 
Modern Russian Literature (1880-1940). 
Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell University Press, 
1944. 93 p. 


In*the words of the author, who is asso- 
ciate professor of Russian language and lit- 
erature at Cornell University: “The purpose 
of this little book is to provide a brief guide 
to the principal writers and works of mod- 
ern Russian literature for those who do not 
know Russian * * * ‘Translations of the 
chief productions of most of the authors 
* * * will be found in the bibliography 
of translations on p. 75-90.” 


Snow, Edgar. People on Our Side. New 


York, Random House, 1944. 324 p. 


The author, a newspaper correspondent, 
has written a number of books about the Far 
East. This bock contains his observations 
about the peoples of the Soviet Union, China, 
and India, resulting from his recent visit to 
these countries. 


Sorokin, Pitirim A. Russia and the 
United States. New York, Dutton, 1944. 
253 p. 

“The lack of any serious clash between the 
vital interests or basic values of the two coun- 
tries and the mutual mental, cultural, and 
social congeniality of the two nations” are, 
according to the author, the main causes 
for the traditionally peaceful relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States. 

The Soviet Union Today, an Outline 
Study. The American Russian Institute, 
56 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 19, 
N. Y., 1943. 111 p. 

A comprehensive survey of the 
with references. 


Soviet Union 


Secondary School Students 


Dean, Vera Micheles. Russia at War. 
Headline Books No. 34. New York: The 
Foreign Policy Association, 1942. 96 p. 
25 cents. 

Twenty key questions about Soviet Russia 
are asked and answered. The author is di- 
rector of the research division of the Foreign 
Policy Association. 

Hindus, Maurice. Mother Russia. 
New York, Doubleday Doran, 1943. 395 p. 

A popularly written account of wartime 
changes in Soviet Russia by a well-known 
writer on Russian and Slavic life. 


New York, 
245 p. 


Pares, Bernard. Russia. 
Penguin Books, Inc., 1943. 


The country, people, old Russia, war and 
revolution, Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, war policy, 
the road to alliance, are among the topics 


discussed in this pocket-size booklet by a° 


British historian. 


Steinbridge, Jasper H. “An Atlas of 
the U. S.S. R.” Pamphlet No. 27, Amer- 
ica in a World at War. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1942. 10 cents. 

Sixteen maps of the USSR with explana- 
tory text. 

Stewart, Marguerite. Land of the 
Soviets. St. Louis, Webster Publishing 
Company, 1942. illus. 94 p. (Coopera- 
tive project between the American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations and the 
Webster Publishing Company.) 40 cents. 


The land and people of Russia together 
with the recent history of the country are 
described by the education secretary of the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. 


Upper Elementary School Students 


Gaidar, Arkady. Timur and his Gang. 
Translated by Zina Voynow. New York, 
Scribner, 1943. 125 p. 


“The exploits of Timur’s boys, with the aid 
of energetic girls, sound rather like those of 
the junior commandos of Little Orphan 
Annie. and the book has much the same 
relation to literature that she has to art. 
But <= * * Diner cs) tact.” * * ° 
Weekly Book Review. 


Nazaroff, Alexander. The Lani of the 
Russian People. Philadelphia, Lippin- 
cott, 1944. 160 p. 


The country and people of Russia are here 
described by a Russian-American. The bock 
is richly illustrated with pictures and maps. 


White, William C. Made in the U.S. 
S.R. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1944. 
159 p. 


The physical and cultural products of the 
U. S. S. R. together with the changes which 
they are effecting in the national life are 
described. 


Zeitlin, Ida. Skazki, Tales and Leg- 
ends of Old Russia. New York, George 
H. Doran Company: 1926. 335 p. 

The stories of this volume are drawn from 
such sources as: Afanasiev, Pushkin, Zhu- 
kovsky. The illustrations of Theodore 
Nadejen add to the attractiveness of the 
tales. 


Journals 


American Sociological Review, Vol. 9, 
No. 3, June 1944. The American socio- 
logical review, 450 Ahnaip Street, Me- 
nasha, Wis. 

This issue of the Review is entitled “Re- 
cent Social Trends in the Soviet Union.” 
It contains articles about population, social 


structure, institutions, drama and social 
science. Copies of the issue are available. 


Building America, Vol. 10, No. 3, De- 
cember 1944. Americana Corporation, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


This factual, illustrated study of the peo- 
ple, geography, history, government, and 
everyday life of Russia is particularly valu- 
able on the junior-senior high school level. 
Back numbers of the issue are available at 
30 cents. 






























































































Recordings 


Records of Russian symphonies, folk 
songs, and other forms of music are too 
numerous for present listing. Teachers 
are referred to the record catalogues of 
commercial agencies which are repre- 
sented in their local communities or 
elsewhere. ‘ 


Maps 

Soviet Russia in Maps. Chicago 40, 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, 5235 Ra- 
venswood Avenue. 

Thirty-two pages of colored maps, size 10’’ 
x 71,’'’. They “illustrate the present-day 
geography, economic resources, and develop- 
ment of the U. S. S. R. with a backward 


glance at the origins and historical growth of 
Russia.” 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
The American-Russian Institute, 56 
West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. 
50 cents. 

This large colored wall map, size 28’’ x 44’’, 
shows major industrial areas, railroads, and 
capitals of the several republics with appro- 
priate symbols. 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Washington, National Geographic So- 
ciety. December 1944. -50 cents. 


An up-to-date detailed map of Russia with 
place names in English. Size 40’’ x 25’’ 


Films 


One Day in Soviet Russia. 
Films, Inc., 
mM. Y. 


This film pictures the vast territorial, phy- 
sical, and human resources of Soviet Rus- 
sia. Interest is maintained throughout not 
only by the everchanging large scenes, but 
also by the live narration. Not a war film, 
it will be found useful particularly by 
teachers of the social sciences on the junior- 
senior high school levels. Also suitable for 
use with adult groups. 


Brandon 
1600 Broadway, New York, 
16-mm. sound. 55 min. 


Sports in the U. S. S. R. Brandon 
Films, Inc., 16C0 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 16-mm. sound. 10 min. 

Sports of many kinds, including skiing, 
hockey, mountain climbing, tennis, water 
sports are effectively presented. 

Russian Ballet and Folk Dances. 
Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 16-mm. sound. 10 
min. 


Ballet and Ukrainian folk dances are well 
executed. 


Study Kit 


The United Nations Study Kit. United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. $3.50 post 
free. High school and adult. 

Twenty-three graphic, colored  poster- 
charts, 30 pamphlets and a discussion guide, 


all designed to help us understand the 
United Nations, including the U. S. S. R.,, 


_their people, their histories, their work, what 


they have done in war and how they are 
cooperating for peace. Prepared in Coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Education. De- 
signed for use with a class of approximately 
30 students. Individual items may be pur- 
chased separately. 
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“Going to the Fair” 


This article by Courtenay Monsen, 
Secretary of the Board of Education of 
the Schools of Pasadena, Calif., and Edi- 
tor of the “Pasadena School Review,” 
first appeared in the January 1945 issue 
of that publication, and is reprinted here 
with his permission. 

Other schools may wish to hold a fair 
which can make arithmetic, or any other 
subject or area for study, take on new 
life as it did in Pasadena, through the 
ingenuity of a group of teachers who 
pooled their experiences. This article 
may stimulate similar activities on the 
part of groups of teachers which result 
in greater sharing of worth-while plans 
and activities. 

This is a “true confession story.” I 
always hated arithmetic. Always, that 
is, until yesterday. 

Yesterday an elementary school prin- 
cipal invited me to visit an arithmetic 
exhibit. Of all things! But I went just 
to please his ego. 

Today I feel like a newly ordained mis- 
sionary preacher. I want just two 
things: A pulpit and an audience. 

My subject, believe it or not, is arith- 
metic! 

Now, what I knew about arithmetic be- 
fore yesterday would fill a good sized 
thimble, if it were liquid, but unfortu- 
nately, it is hard, solid, heavy, bulky 
stuff. That is, that’s what I thought— 
until yesterday. 

Let’s call the exhibit I went to, an 
Arithmetic Fair. It was for the teachers 
of grades one through six. It was color- 
ful, noisy, full of fun, and highly enter- 
taining. But there was a kind of meat in 
it for which you didn’t need ration 
points. 

As Ientered the big auditorium I heard 
a great babble of tongues that sounded 
exactly as if two hundred women were 
holding a social. And they were! 
Teachers, like other people, love to get 
together and talk shop. 

Everyone had a notebook and pencil 
and was writing down impressions. 
Groups were gathered around some of 
the more popular exhibits like a Sunday 
crowd at the monkey cage or at a pop 
stand on a summer's day. 

On either side of the room and again 
down the middle were ranged long tables 
behind which were easels or boards for 
poster exhibits. On the tables were a 
great variety of things from tongue de- 
pressors and toothpicks to marbles, pa- 
per milk bottles, nuts and jars, buttons 
and boxes, clothes pins, and dolls. Ev- 


erything had its place in the story of 
numbers. 


Addition and Subtraction 


Of course there were also such obvious 
things as an abacus, adding machines, 
scales, thermometers, rulers, measuring 
glasses and so on. 

The unique phase of the exhibit lay 
not in the items shown, of course, but 
in the method of using them to stimulate 
a child’s interest in and understanding 
of numbers. 

For example, one device was a glass 
tube attached to a cardboard on which 
had been drawn the markings in degrees, 
of a thermometer. Into the tube had 
been thrust a stick—somewhat smaller 
than the tube—dyed to represent a mer- 
cury column. By manipulating the stick 
you could “increase or decrease” the 
“temperature” and by a little calculation 
determine how many degrees had been 
added or subtracted. 

For first-graders there were crayon 
drawings, among other things, by the 
children. One showed a farm with six 
sheep. Two had jumped the fence and 
were already on the other side; “how 
many were left?” asked the poster above 
it. There were a lot of these drawings 
showing both addition and subtraction. 

I stopped beside a group of older teach- 
ers. I had never seen more animated 
enthusiasm in young or old ones. I 
thought I might catch an idea. 

“They use them for rainy day recrea- 
tion,” one was saying. “They compete 
with each other and try for increased 
skill.” 

Another fragment overheard from the 
other side of the room: ‘‘—the best idea 
ever. Why I never dreamed there could 
be so many—” 


Growth for Many Teachers 


Said one principal, “The planning and 
preparing of this exhibit has ‘brought 
out’ many teachers who just never regis- 
tered much interest before. They have 
all done a superb job—and with inspir- 
ing enthusiasm.” 

There certainly was a display of in- 
genuity and imagination there. 

One exhibit I liked was called “Money, 
Money.” It was what one visitor called, 
“a budget game.” You set up a long 
graduated chart lettered on wrapping 
paper, Onghe floor. It starts with 1 cent 
and goes up to $1. Every 5-cent and 
25-cent grouping is set off with a colored 
line. 


The children have a pack of home- 
made cards with sentences lettered on 
them. On the chart itself are large col- 
ored spools for place markers. 

One child reads: “You found two 
nickels and took them to the office but 
nobody claimed them so you were allowed 
to keep them.” 

Your marker was moved up to “10 
cents.” 

Then: “You dried dishes for mother 
and made 4 cents.” The marker went 
up to “14 cents.” 

The next card said: “Your daddy 
gave you a present of 25 cents.” How 
much have you now? 

So far, you see, all addition. It has 
been manual, visual, and practical. 

The next question, for example: “You 
bought a war stamp for 10 cents”. 

Next: “You lost a nickel out of your 
pocket.” 

Then: “You bought a present for 25 
cents for your sister’s birthday.” That 
left 4 cents. 

The next card says, “You want to buy 
an ice cream cone.” But there’s only 4 
cents left! So you decide to go without 
until you can earn some more. You begin 
to understand the value of money. 

Here’s where you learn subtraction, 
too. 

But much more, besides arithmetic; 
you learn reading, acquire vocabulary, 
good habits, money sense, thrift, and 
philosophy. 

Some of those teachers did a superb job 
on such “games.” 


Concrete vs. Abstract 


The exhibit showed how to bridge the 
gap between the concrete and the ab- 
stract, and vice versa. It showed how to 
teach recognition, comparison, propor- 
tion, facility, speed, clear thinking, 
measuring, counting, relative values, and 
many other concepts. 

There were more than 100 different 
kinds of devices and methods shown, 
many of them original, many learned 
from other teachers or other school sys- 
tems. But the exhibit stimulated ideas. 
Before the first day was over a number 
of teachers had either improved on a 
device or invented a new one. 

Your reporter came away from his 
second visit to the exhibit with a new 
respect for and interest in numbers and 
a greatly enhanced understanding of 
what teachers are talking about when 
they wag their heads together and sound 
just like 200 women holding a social. 

And they were! That was a byproduct, 
and a mighty important one. Because, 
you see, teachers, too, are people, even 
when they talk about arithmetic. 
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) Lbyaries and the War 





United States Quarterly 
Book List 


The first number of The United States 
Quarterly Book List, a selective guide to 
new books published in this country, was 
recently issued by the Library of Con- 
gress. 

The new periodical presents descrip- 
tive reviews of titles selected from rec- 
ommendations by reviewers attached to 
scholarly institutions throughout the 
United States. In the preparation of the 
Book List and the formulation of its edi- 
torial policies, the Library of Congress is 
assisted by an advisory committee rep- 
resenting national learned councils and 
associations, and Government agencies. 

The Book List has been prepared and 
published by the Library of Congress as 
a part of the program of the Interde- 
partmental Committee on Cultural and 
Scientific Cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of State. It originated in a rec- 
ommendation of the Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, held at Buenos Aires in 1936, that 
each American Republic issue for distri- 
bution and exchange a quarterly bulletin 
noting recently published works in sci- 
ence, history, literature, and art. 

The United States Quarterly Book List 
is announced for sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
35 cents per copy, or by subscription at 
$1.25 per Volume ($I:75-abroad). 


‘*Resources for Study and 
Enlightenment”’ 


“No Excuse for Ignorance” is the title 
of an editorial in a recent issue of the 
Muncie Morning Star of Muncie, Ind. 
Asserting that the “destiny of America 
in all postwar planning depends upon 
an informed, enlightened citizenship 
and capable leadership,” the editorial 
points to the local public library with its 
“resources for study and enlightenment,” 
and its direction of public attention to 
peace and postwar planning through its 
book exhibits and public. relations. 
“With the newspapers, libraries, and 
other fact-finding and publishing agen- 
cies so easily accessible,” states the edi- 
torial, “there prevails no excuse for the 
public mind not being trained on vital 
issues concerning America’s future.” 


To the Daily Life of Citizens 


The high value of services rendered to 
the citizens of New York by the public 





library received noteworthy comment in 
a recent editorial in the New York Times. 

Defending the need for adequate 
financial support of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the editorial pointed to “the 
immense usefulness of the library to the 
daily life of the citizens,”’ and to the pass- 
ing of the time when few people could 
read and libraries were seldom used. 
Today, states the New York Times, 
“there is not a business or professional 
interest * * * that does not depend 
upon the public libraries for knowledge 
that makes its endeavors successful. In 
wartime, more than ever before, the 
libraries are proving how vitally essen- 
tial they are.” 


Inspire a Continuous 
Interest 


Under the caption, “Education at Your 
Doorstep,” a recent number of Branch 
Library Book News, issued by the New 
York Public Library, reviews the progress 
of adult classes conducted in neighbor- 
hood branches beginning last fall under 
the auspices of the Library and the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. 

Reported as most in demand since the 
establishment of the program have been 
courses dealing with social maladjust- 
ments, graphic arts, and modern lan- 
guages. Growing public interest has 
been evident in increased attendance and 
has warranted additional college courses. 
Library authorities indicate among the 
conditions favorable to classes in neigh- 
borhood branches especially (a) their 
proximity to students’ homes, (b) the 
familiarity of students with branch 
libraries, and (c) the convenience of ref- 
erence materials. An attempt is made 
in these courses to inspire in students a 
continuous interest in related reading 
after formal instruction has ceased. 





Surplus Property 
Board Regulation One 


The Surplus Property Board recently 
issued its Regulation One, effective May 
1, 1945, designating the agencies which 
are to dispose of surplus property under 
the “Surplus Property Act of 1944,” and 
listing the types of propert¥ to be han- 
dled by each agency. 

For properties within the continental 
United States the following disposal 
agencies are designated: 

(a) For consumer goods,’ the Treas- 
ury Department.’ 





(b) For capital and producers’ goods,’ 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

(c) For ships and maritime property, 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. 

(d) For agricultural commodities and 
food,’ the War Food Administration. 

(e) For housing property, the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

(f) For real property: 

(1) For agricultural and _ forest 
property, the Department of 
Agriculture. 

(2) For grazing and mineral prop- 
erty, the Department of the 
Interior. 

(3) For housing property, the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. 

(4) For other real property, the 
Federal Works Agency. 

(g) For airports, disposal agencies 
not designated. 

For properties in United States Terri- 
tories and possessions the following dis- 
posal agencies are designated: 

(a) For aircraft and parts, the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 

(b) For ships and maritime property, 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. 

(c) For agricultural commodities and 
food, the War Food Administration. 

(d) For all other properties, the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Regulation One provides that the dis- 
posal agencies are authorized to dispose 
of property declared to them as surplus 
“in accordance with the rules, regula- 
tions, and orders of the Board, with reg- 
ulations and policy statements of the 
Surplus War Property Administration 
(until the same are rescinded and super- 
seded by regulations of the Board) and 
with the objectives and provisions of the 
act.” 

The appropriate disposal agencies are 
“authorized, in accordance with section 
19 (c) of the act, to dispose of aircraft 
and aircraft parts and radio and elec- 
trical equipment.” 

Three orders have been issued under 
Regulation One. Order 1 contains illus- 
trative lists* of properties to be handled 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, the Treasury Department,’ and the 
War Food Administration. Order 2 lists 
regional and local offices of the various 
disposal agencies.’ Order 3 contains de- 
tailed instructions and forms for use by 
Government agencies in declaring prop- 
erty surplus, 


ifllustrative lists of properties and ad- 
dresses of regional and local offices are pub 
lished in the Buyer’s Guide for Surplus 
Property, issued December 1, 1944, which is 
available through the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., at 10 cents 
per copy. See Higher Education for March 
15, 1945, p. 2. 

2Transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce by Executive Order 9541, dated April 
19, 1945, 
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Visiting Teacher Services in the 
Administrative Organization of 
City School Systems 


Some representative placements in ad- 
ministrative organizations are described 
in the following article by Katherine M. 
Cook, Consultant in Educational Serv- 
ices, U. S. Office of Education. 

It is important at this stage of the de- 
velopment of visiting teacher services to 
consider appropriate organization for 
the service itself and its place in the 
administrative structure of the school 
system. This is especially true in large 
systems in which large staffs and in- 
creasingly important functions are now 
developing. However, it is of no little 
consequence in school administrative 
set-ups of all types and sizes. As in other 
specialized services a recognized status 
in the administrative organization is one 
of the essentials of satisfactory func- 
tioning and staff operation. Otherwise 
there is danger of a newly added service 
being an adjunct to or merely supple- 
mentary to an established service, not 
always an appropriate one for securing 
the best results. There is also the added 
danger of overlapping of functions which 
often results in duplication of effort on 
the one hand and neglect of important 
services on the other. 

Given a recognized place in the admin- 
istrative structure of the school system, 
lines of responsibility are established, 
activities standardized, the work be- 
comes more widely accepted as an in- 
tegral part of the school program, and 
more efficient service results. This 
article presents information gathered di- 
rectly from school officials or from city 
school reports, regarding placement of 
such services in a few representative 
school systems. 

Organization charts available from a 
number of cities and an examination of 
city school reports indicate that visiting 
teacher service is variously placed in the 
administrative structure of school sys- 
tems as well as variously organized 
within its functioning staff. In some 
systems it is administered directly by 
the superintendent and through him by 
principals or committees; in several, 
under a director or chief of pupil per- 
sonnel services or of guidance or of child 
welfare services. In some, it is located in 
the attendance department or bureau, 
and again in some cities it is part of a 
health, a psychological, or a psychiatric 
service. As with other special services, 
visiting teacher service was not generally 
provided for when the original adminis- 
trative structure was planned. It has 


been added, often in a limited way, to 
supplement an established service, some- 
times financed by nonschool agencies or 
even by individuals. Later when incor- 
porated into the school system, it devel- 
oped in functions and staff without 
change of administrative placement. 
Present limitations in financing, espe- 
cially of the newer types of school serv- 
ices, and unavailability of adequately 
prepared professional staffs have post- 
poned both employment of visiting 
teachers and contemplated provision for 
the service in the administrative struc- 
ture of the system. Visiting teacher 
services are not, therefore, as widely 
available as their importance in the 
achievement of objective: of the school’s 
program justifies. 
Little Uniformity 


These conditions, among others, indi- 
cate the desirability of considering now, 
when educational planning is almost 


universally under way in State and local 


districts, provision for efficient visiting 


teacher service and an effective and ap- 
propriate place for it in the organiza- 
tional structure of school systems. It is, 
of course, recognized that many reor- 
ganizations have taken place recently in 
relation to placement of all phases of 
pupil personnel services, visiting teacher 
included, and that in many systems sat- 
isfaction has been achieved in both size 
and location of staffs. However, con- 
Sidering school systems in the United 
States as a whole, there is relatively little 
uniformity in this and other phases of 
visiting teacher work—an element in the 
prevailing lack of appreciation of its 
need and of understanding of its value. 

This article showing the placement of 
visiting teacher services in the adminis- 
trative organization in a few cities vary- 
ing in size and location has been pre- 
pared to throw some light on the existing 
Situation as it is now developing. It is 
intended as suggestive rather than ex- 
ploratory of present practices in this area 
or as an evaluation of organizations now 
in effect. The examples of school or- 
ganizations presented through charts 
and descriptive statements, while few in 
number, are believed to be reasonably 
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representative of the situation in cities 
of the country so far as the administra- 
tive location of visiting teacher service 
is concerned. Included are two large 
city systems, New York and Philadel- 
phia; a few of medium size including 
Portland (Oreg.), New Orleans (La.), 
and Newark (N. J.); and a few smaller 
systems including Gary (Ind.), Summit 
(N. J.), and San Diego (Calif.) One 
town unit, that of Greenwich, Conn., the 
only available one of this type, is in- 
cluded. They should be suggestive to 
other school systems contemplating the 
establishment of visiting teacher serv- 
ices, enlarging present staffs, or extend- 
ing the types of service already provided, 

While large cities still predominate 
among school systems which provide 
visiting teacher services, increasingly 
State-wide plans are being developed 
which encourage or maintain wholly or 
in part such services for all children. 
This is exemplified by the organizations 
recently set up in Michigan and Louisi- 
ana, which are described in a recent 
issue of EDUCATION For Victory.’ In both 
States, local school districts or county or 
corresponding school units are responsi- 
ble locally for the administration of the 
program for which legal provision is 
made. Other plans for the maintenance 
of the services in nonurban systems are 
provided in several other States. New 
York and Alabama are examples. 

The organization shown in chart 7, 
for Greenwich, Conn., is applicable to 
counties or intermediate units in a num- 
ber of States. The New England town- 
ship corresponds somewhat to counties 
in that it is composed of a number of 
communities and schools centrally su- 
pervised and, sometimes, administered. 
It is applicable also to an organization 
resulting from a pooling of districts such 
as is achieved through the guidance 
program of Rockland County, N. Y.’ 
Visiting teachers are not employed in 
that county, but the program as it op- 
erates in elementary schools provides 
certain services of the visiting teacher 
type. The service as it operates in 
Greenwich affords an illustration of the 
feasibility of providing visiting teacher 
services under administrative organiza- 
tions as now established to children out- 
side of large cities where each school 
district or community is too small to 
provide the services independently. 

While this article, as stated above, is 
concerned chiefly with the city school 
systems, it is of interest to note that 


1Some Recent Developments in School 
Social Work. EpUCATION FoR VICToRY, 3 : 10- 
12, January 3, 1945. , 

2Planning Schools for Tomorrow: Pupil 
Personnel Services for All Children. WU. 8S. 
Office of Education Leaflet No. 72. 


many county systems in the United 
States are organized to maintain visiting 
teacher services, partial or complete. 
Organization for the purpose is particu- 
larly feasible where the county is the 
unit for school administration and visit- 
ing teachers, not always by that title, 
are added to the county superintend- 
ent’s staff as in Alabama and Louisiana. 
However, a recent report from Michi- 
gan—a district unit State—shows that 
of 83 visiting teachers employed in the 
public schools, 7 are serving in county 
programs organized with State aid for 
visiting teacher work, as are 34 city 
school districts in that State. 

In presenting the accompanying 
charts, it should be explained that no 
effort was made to follow a consistent 
plan in their preparation. Each is the 
result of an inquiry to the respective 
systems for a chart which would indi- 
cate the place of visiting teacher serv- 
ices in the organizational structure as 
locally operated. In some charts the 


lines of responsibility are shown by per- 
sonnel, in others by type of service. 
When information is available, the size 
of the staff is indicated as in New York 
and New Orleans. Otherwise the place 
of the service only is shown. Only 
enough of the total organization of the 
system to show visiting teacher place- 
ment is included, except in a few sys- 
tems from which more complete charts 
were submitted. 

So far as size of staff is concerned, the 
largest indicated in the charts presented 
are in Philadelphia and New York. A 
recent study of visiting teachers in cities 
of 10,000 population and above made in 
the U. S. Office of Education indicates 
that staffs of 20 to 30 or larger (New 
York, Philadelphia, e. g.) are employed 
in 9 cities. Many city school systems not 
included here, which reported to the 
Office of Education on size of staff, em- 
ploy one visiting teacher, or one full- 
time teacher with part-time assistants. 
Generally in such systems the visiting 
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teacher service is attached to the super- 
intendent’s office. 


Large City Systems Prevail 

In the school organizations shown in 
the charts, as in the maintenance of 
visiting teacher services, large city sys- 
tems prevail. In many of them, the 
service is placed with other allied serv- 
ices as a unit in a bureau or department 
functioning directly under the superin- 
tendent or in the larger systems under 
an assistant superintendent. 

In general, the services included in 
such a bureau or department are closely 
related in purpose and should be coordi- 








nated in function. In the large systems, 
therefore, such a central office seems 
necessary to a well coordinated program. 
However, the name itself—bureau or de- 
partment—does not necessarily mean a 
large staff and a number of services. 
Several of the smaller systems with 
staffs of two or three, usually including 
a psychologist and one or two visiting 
teachers, identify the service by the term 
“bureau” or “department” functioning 
directly under the superintendent or at- 
tached to his office. 

The New York City School System 
(see chart 1) coordinates in a Bureau of 
Child Guidance multiple services allied 


Two are located at 
the central office. 

In Philadelphia (chart 2) the service 
is known as a Division of Pupil Person- 
nel and Counseling. The central staff is 
small considering the size of the system. 
The visiting teachers, whose titles are 
counseling teachers or counselors, are lo- 
cated according to schools, one or more 
in each school. 

Rochester, N. Y. (not shown by chart) 
is an example of a central office which 
coordinates a large number of quite dif- 
ferent services. Under a central Child 
Welfare Service, 4 departments func- 
tion—the Visiting Teacher Department, 
employing 12 visiting teachers; Child 
Study and Special Education Depart- 
ment; Department of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance; and the Attend- 
ance Department. In Pittsburgh, visit- 
ing teacher services function in an At- 
tendance Department composed of a 
director, a consultant, home and school 
visitors (a title used extensively through- 
out Pennsylvania for professionally pre- 
pared and certificated school officials 
exercising the functions of visiting 
teachers though with another title), at- 
tendance officers, and clerks. There are 
6 district officers each serving a sub- 
division of the Pittsburgh district, re- 
sembling somewhat in this respect the 
New York City plan. All of the ele- 
mentary, junior, and senior high school 
children are included in the program. 
Twenty-one “home and school visitors” 
and a supervisor make up the visiting 
teacher staff. 

The school system of San Diego, Calif., 
employs 12 visiting teachers and attend- 
ance counselors. “Nearly all of them are 
trained in psychiatric social work and 
work on individual cases with severe 
problems.” They are located adminis- 
tratively in a Bureau of Child Guidance 
which includes also attendance workers, 
psychologists, and a Child Accounting 
Division. A director of guidance coordi- 
nates the activities of the total staff of 
the 4 units indicated. 

In Newark, N. J., (chart 4), three 
visiting teachers serve five elementary 
schools and one high school. Ad- 
ministratively, the service is one of three 
units in a Bureau of Child Guidance, the 
staff of which includes beside the direc- 
tor, a psychiatrist, three psychologists, 
and the three visiting teachers. 
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In New Orleans, La. (chart 3), there is 
a Visiting Teacher Department, one of 8 
services administered by the director of 
the Division of Special Services operat- 
ing directly under the city superintend- 
ent of schools. The visiting teacher staff 
consists of 5 persons as indicated in the 
chart. 


One of Four Units 


Portland, Oreg., as shown in chart 5, 
has a quite different organization from 
that of the other school systems dis- 
cussed. The Visiting Teacher Service 
constitutes 1 of 4 units—Special Classes, 
Attendance Department, and Psycho- 
logical Clinic being the others—all un- 
der a director of special education. He is 
in charge of 1 of 4 services which func- 
tion under the director of curriculum, 
who in turn works under the supervision 
of 1 of 3 assistant superintendents. 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, school system 
reports 33 full-time persons in its visit- 
ing teacher service of whom 24 hold the 
title “home visitor” and 4 that of “visit- 
ing teacher.” In addition there are 5 at- 
tendance supervisors. The visiting 
teachers are placed administratively in 
a Department of Psychological Services 
which is 1 of 4 major units in a Division 
of Personnel Services. The other units 
are Child Accounting, Hygiene and 
Health, and Placement in Special Schools 
and Classes. 

Gary, Ind.; Summit, N. J. (chart 6); 
and Greenwich, Conn. (chart 7), each 
maintains a central office called the De- 
partment of Child Guidance. Gary em- 
ploys 10 visiting teachers with the title 
of “home visitors”; Summit, 1; Green- 
wich, 3, “visiting teacher” being the title 
used by each, another indication that 
size of staff has little to do with the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of a “department.” 

Santa Barbara, Calif., one of the 
smaller cities reporting a Child Guidance 
Department, depends very largely on its 
regular staff for visiting teacher and 
other types of pupil personnel work. 
There is a central “Policy Forming 
Group” made up largely of the adminis- 
trators of the school system and a direc- 
tor of guidance. Together they plan 
and coordinate the efforts of staff mem- 
bers whos? functions include the study 
of such problems of the individual child 
as educational needs, behavior difficul- 
ties; personality problems, special phys- 
ical disabilities, home needs, and mental 
defects, as well as consultation with 
parents, contact with community social 
agencies, and similar duties of the nature 
of those of school social workers or visit- 
ing teachers. In each elementary school 
there is a guidance committee consisting 
of the principal, school counselor, school 
nurse, school physician, and classroom 
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teachers. In the high school the dean of 
girls and vice principal are added to the 
school committee. 

In Gary, Ind., a Child Welfare Depart- 
ment in charge of a director and staff 
is placed immediately under the central 
administrative office of the school sys- 
tem. Besides the director, the staff in- 
cludes a psychologist, a child consultant, 
and 10 home visitors. 

Lincoln, Nebr., has a not uncommon 
arrangement, the usual services of visit- 
ing teachers being provided in the fol- 
lowing manner: The city system em- 
ploys a visiting teacher and a supervisor 
who work out from the superintendent’s 
office, chiefly with the elementary schools, 
In each of two city high schools attend- 
ance workers, counselors, and girls’ ad- 
visers servé the respective schools in 
which they are located. 


In Kalamazoo, Mich., another of the 
smaller cities reporting organized visit- 
ing teacher services, “Visiting Teachers 
and Social Welfare Workers” is the title 
used to designate 1 of 11 units in a De- 
partment of Research anu Guidance with 
a director in charge, immediately under 
the city superintendent. Services of 
nurses, doctors, dentists, counselors, psy- 
chologists, and attendance and child 
accounting workers constitute other units 
of the department. 

Among the 13 cities included in this 
review of placement of visiting teacher 
services, 10 maintain a central office with 
a full-time director or corresponding of- 
ficial in charge. Of these, the only title 
for the central office which appears 
more than once is Bureau of Child Guid- 
ance. Other titles by which the service 
is indicated include Department of Re- 
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rearch and Guidance, Child Guidance 
Department, Department of Psychologi- 
cal Services, Division of Pupil Personnel 
and Counseling, Child Welfare Service, 
Child Welfare Department, Attendance 
Department—each title used by 1 city. 
Two cities, not employing a full-time 
director, designate the service Depart- 
ment of Child Guidance, and Child 
Guidance Department, respectively. 

In general, though not always, the 
directors of the departments, bureaus, or 
divisions, as the case may be, function 
either directly under the superintendent 
of schools or an assistant or associate 
superintendent. In small systems the 
visiting teacher service, by whatever 
name, is usually part of the superin- 
tendent’s central staff, serving from there 
the total number of schools embraced in 
the service. 

Titles of the staff members of the 
service with visiting teacher functions 
in the systems shown include social case 
workers, home and school visitors, home 
visitors, attendance workers, school so- 
cial workers, psychiatric social workers, 
among others. The titles mentioned 
represent only a few of the many by 
which members of school staffs working 
in the visiting teacher field are identified 
throughout the country. 





Cities Maintaining 
Visiting Teacher 
Services 


Below is a partial list of cities 10,000 
and over in population, school systems 
of which maintain organized visiting 
teacher services, according to reports 
sent to the U. S. Office of Education. 
In general, each city listed employs more 
than one person. Forty States are 
represented. 

ALABAMA: Birmingham. 

ARKANSAS: Hot Springs. 

CALIFORNIA: Alhambra, Fresno, Los An- 
geles, Richmond, Riverside, San Diego, 
Santa Barbara, and Vallejo. 

CoLoraApo: Denver and Pueblo. 

CONNECTICUT: Greenwich and New 
Haven. 

DELAWARE: Wilmington. 

Georcra: Atlanta. 

IpAHO: Boise. 

ILLINOIS: Champaign. 

InDIANA: Gary, Indianapolis, 
Bend, and Terre Haute. 

Iowa: Des Moines and Sioux City. 

Kansas: Atchison. 

KENTUCKY: Louisville. 

LovuIsIana: New Orleans, 

MARYLAND: Baltimore. 


South 
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MASSACHUSETTS: 
and Quincy. 

MICcHIGAN: Battle Creek and Flint. 

MINNESOTA: Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

MissIssipPi1: Greenville. 

Missouri: Kansas City and St. Louis. 

Montana: Great Falls. 

NEBRASKA: Lincoln. 

NEW JERSEY: Jersey City, 
Summit, and Trenton. 

New Mexico: Albuquerque. 

New York: New York, Rochester, and 
Syracuse. 

NorTH CAROLINA: Burlington. 

NortH Dakota: Bismarck. 

Onto: Akron, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, and Toledo. 

OKLAHOMA: Tulsa. 

OrEGON: Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Harrisburg, Philadel- 
phia, and Pittsburgh. 

RuHobDE IsLanb: Providence. 

SouTH Caroiina: Columbia and Green- 
ville. 

TENNESSEE: Nashville. 

Texas: Corpus Christi, Dallas, and El 
Paso. 

UrTaH: Salt Lake City. 

VIRGINIA: Danville. 

WasHINGTON: Seattle. 

Wisconsin: Beloit and Madison. 

Wyominc: Cheyenne. 


Arlington, Chelsea, 


Newark, 





Material of Interest 
to Visiting Teachers 


A bibliography of books and articles of 
interest to visiting teachers and others 
concerned with school social work and 
allied activities has just been prepared 
in the Office of Education. It is available 
on request from U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., as long as the sup- 
ply lasts. (Ask for Selected References 
Pertaining to the Work of the Visiting 
Teacher or School Social Worker.) 
Other recent publications of the Office of 
special interest in this area and obtain- 
able free on request or at a nominal 
price from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C., are the fol- 
lowing: 

Leaflet No. 72, “Pupil Personnel Services 
for All Children.” Washington, Su- 
perintendent of Documents, 10 cents. 

Reprint EpUCATION FoR Victory. “Help- 
ing Children Use What the School Of- 
fers.” Washington, Superintendent of 
Documents, 5 cents. 

EpucATION FOR VicTory, January 3, 1945. 

p. 10-12. “Some Recent Developments 

in School Social Work.” U.S. Office 

of Education. Free. 
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“Chart show!ng organization for visiting teacher work, based on information submitted by the Acting Director of the Department of 
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South Carolina Trains Food Handlers 


The following article is based on a re- 
port given at the April 9, 1945 meeting of 
the Cooperating Committee on School 
Lunches by Mrs. Paul H. Leonard of Co- 
lumbia, S. C., PTA representative on the 
committee. The county supervisors of 
school lunches and school lunchroom 
workers participated in the training 
courses. In each of the six courses prac- 
tically every school lunch program in the 
county was represented by from one to 
five persons. 

Six county-wide training courses for 
food handlers employed in public eating 
places and in school lunchrooms carry- 
ing out routine plans were conducted by 
the South Carolina State Board of 
Health under the direction of E. T. Am- 
mons, principal sanitarian, during the 
first 3 months of 1945. The “schools for 
food handlers” were held in five small 
towns—Abbeville, Chester, Gaffney, and 
Greer—and in one larger town, Florence. 
More than 600 food handlers received 
training. 

The many camps and construction 
projects established in the State because 
of the war caused a great influx of mili- 
tary personnel and war-industry work- 
ers. Public eating and drinking places 
soon became severely overtaxed. At the 
same time the number of trained food 
sanitarians in the State and local health 
departments decreased and it was impos- 
sible to give the detailed attention and 
supervision necessary to cope with the 
situation. State and local health offi- 
cials decided that mass education of food 





handlers, would, in part, compensate for 
inadequacy in inspection. 

Assistance was requested from the 
United States Public Health Service. 
During 1944, the Service conducted two 
model food handlers’ “schools” in the 
State, one in Charleston and one in Co- 
lumbia. The success of these courses 
and the results obtained were so plainly 
visible that the State Board of Health 
decided to make training forsfood han- 
dlers as widely available as possible. 
Since South Carolina is a rural State, 
the county-wide plan seemed to be the 
most feasible means of reaching the 
greatest number with the least cost in 
time and money. The following brief 
description of the “school” held at 
Florence, indicates how the training 
courses were organized and carried on. 


Requested of State Board of 
Health 


The service was requested of the State 
Board of Health by the Florence City 
and County Health Department. The 
local Chamber of Commerce was asked 
to participate as co-sponsor. Six weeks 
prior to the date set for the school the 
principal sanitarian in charge of restau- 
rant sanitation with the State Board of 
Health visited Florence to work with lo- 
cal people on ways and means. 

The Florence Chamber of Commerce 
furnished the necessary funds for print- 
ing registration cards, training placards, 
and merit certificates. The Y. M. C. A. 
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donated its hall as a meeting place and 
furnished lights and janitor service. 

A final planning meeting was held a 
week prior to the opening of the training 
course. In the meantime, the Chamber 
of Commerce had sent a letter to all eat- 
ing and drinking establishments and 
school lunchrooms in the county calling 
attention to the importance of having 
every establishment represented at this 
meeting; and al] such establishments had 
been visited by a representative of the 
local Health Department to impress em- 
ployers and employees with the import- 
ance of every food handler attending the 
school. Eighty-five persons attended 
the planning meeting. Registration 
cards were distributed and all proprietors 
and managers were asked to fill out the 
cards completely: for all their employees. 

The State sanitarian presented to the 
group the reasons for such a training 
course and the benefits that could be ex- 
pected to accrue as a result. An outline 
of the course was given and a film 
Eating Out was shown. It was decided 
that the training course would be or- 
ganized into two sessions: One in the 
afternoon from 3: 30 to 5 and a repeat 
in the evening from 8 to 9:30, thus giving 
opportunity for all food handlers to at- 
tend without disrupting the Lusiness of 
the establishment. 

Ten days before the opening of the 
course an intensive publicity campaign 
was carried in the local newspapers and 
over the radio. On Friday preceding the 
opening of the course on Tuesday, a 
special radio program was presented by 
the local Health Departmert, ard Sun- 
day newspaper publicity featured pic- 
tures taken at the time of the final plan- 
ning meeting 


Work of the Sessions 


At the opening session, a member of 
the Executive Committee of the State 
Board of Health discussed the State laws 
for regulating food sources, production, 
and distribution; pointed out the dangers 
that could arise before food is finally 
placed on the plate of the consumer; and 
directed special attention to the virus and 
filth-borne diseases and the importance 
of proper training for all food handlers. 

A lecture on bacteriology was given— 
what bacteria are, where they are found, 
the method of propagation, the neces- 
sary essentials for their rapid multiplica- 
tion, and proper methods for controlling 
them. The lecture was followed by a 
demonstration, with participation from 
the audience. Prepared petri dishes were 
exposed to fingertips, coughs, hairs, flies, 
roaches, money, and dust. The cultures 
were placed in a portable incubator so 
that the results could be exhibited to 
the trainees and discussed later, 


A lecture on communicable diseases 
took up the cause, mode or channel of 
transmission, and proper methods for 
blocking the channel. Special emphasis 
was given to the diseases most commonly 
spread through eating and drinking es- 
tablishments. The film, Eating Out, was 
shown, with narration. Questionnaires 
containing true and false statements, 
along with other instructive reading ma- 
terials, were given to each trainee. 
These materials were to be used as home 
work and brought back at the last ses- 
sion for discussion and correction. 

The work on the second day covered 
food poisoning and food preservation, 
what to do and what not to do as regards 
sanitation in public eating places, per- 
sonal hygiene and good housekeeping, 
and insect and rodent control. Special 
emphasis was given to the common types 
of food poisoning likely to be spread 
from public eating and drinking estab- 
lishments, precautions to be taken, and 
proper methods of storing and refrig- 
erating foods. Individual responsibility 
for personal hygiene and for good 
housekeeping was stressed. The life his- 
tories of flies, roaches, rats, and mice 
were described and the most modern 
methods of control were discussed in de- 
tail. The lectures were supplemented by 
demonstrations and motion pictures. 

On the third and last day, an explana- 


tion was made of the bacteria cultures 
taken during the first session. The cul- 
tures were exhibited on tables so that 
trainees could see and study the results. 
In a demonstration lecture on dishwash- 
ing and sterilization, the approved bac- 
tericides and ways to use them and the 
importance of using approved dishwash- 
ing compounds were discussed. 

State laws and regulations governing 
public eating places were reviewed. The 
grade sheet used by inspectors was ex- 
plained in order that all trainees might 
realize the part they play in and the 
responsibility they have for the mainte- 
nance of the establishments in which 
they work. The questionnaires given out 
at the first session were collected and 
checked and all questions were answered. 

The importance of properly balanced 
and prepared diets, including the basic 
seven foods was discussed by the nutri- 
tion consultant on the State Board of 
Health staff. Literature on various 
phases of nutrition was distributed. The 
city health commissioner summed up the 
work of the training course and appealed 
to every person present to put the facts 
learned during the 3 days into practice 
in order that restaurants and school 
lunchrooms may be safer and more 
attractive places in which to eat. Merit 
certificates were issued to approximately 
250 foods handlers in Florence County 
who completed the course. 
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State-Sponsored Spelling Test 


Over 300,000 pupils throughout Indiana were recently given a standard 
spelling test which was sponsored by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Ralph Seiffer reports in the April issue of Public Schools Bulletin. This 
testing program was designed for grades 2-12. 


The test was administered in the schools on an optional basis. 
mentary and three high schools participated. Results were sent to Indiana 
University, where the Testing Bureau is processing the spelling data. A 
complete report of the study will be made at a later date. 
tions it promises to be the largest research yet attempted in measurement on 


Before the results of the tests were sent to the university, some data were 
tabulated. Median raw scores and grade equivalents were calculated for 
each grade in the schools participating, and also city medians. 


Tabulations were made of the various words on the basis of how many times 
In the ninth grade the word missed most often was 

This was misspelled by 825 out of the 1,076 ninth-grade pupils 
In the eighth grade the word peculiarities caused the most trouble. 
In the seventh grade the word physical was missed most often. 
dred sixty out of 479 tested missed on this word. The word exhibit proved 
to be most diificult for those in the sixth grade, while encourage was missed 
the most number of times in the fifth-grade test. 
word cashier was the “demon”; while in the third grade, quiet was the most 
The second graders would have liked the word washed left out. 
This was missed most often by them. 
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New Books and 
Pamphlets 


Postwar Education 

Postwar Educational Reconstruction 
in the United Nations. Educational 
Yearbook of the International Institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1944. Edited by I. L. Kandel. 
New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1944. 335 p. $3.70. 


Describes the effect of the war on educa- 
tional systems, discusses the needs and prob- 
lems that confront each country, and pre- 
sents programs for the post-war period. 
Contains articles on the following coun- 
tries: Australia, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Czechoslovakia, England, France, Greece, 
Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Poland, Scotland, the Union of South 
Africa, and the United States. 


Bibliotherapy 


Character Formation Through Books: 
a Bibliography. An Application of Bibli- 
otherapy to the Behavior Problems of 
Childhood. Compiled by Clara J. Kircher, 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1945. 85p. $1. 


Presents an annotated list classified by 
grades with a character trait index. In an- 
alyzing the books, their use as character 
building agents was kept in mind and the 
annotations are made from the psychological 
rather than the factual approach, 
Cooperative Projects 

The Librarian and the Teacher of 
Home Economics. By Frances Henne 
and Margaret Pritchard. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1945. 
63 p. (Experimenting Together). 75 
cents. 


Describes the cooperative activities of a 
home economics teacher and a librarian in 
enriching the learning experience of high- 
School students and in achieving the larger 
goals of the school. Lists a core coilection 
of books for home economics and suggests 60 
books of fiction illustrating phases of indi- 
vidual, family, and social relationships. 


Federal-State Relations 

Federal-State Relations in Education, 
Washington 6, D. C., Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Associ- 
ation of the United States and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and Problems and Policies 
Committee, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1945. 47 p. 25 cents, single copy. 
(Obtainable from either of the two spon- 
soring agencies.) 


Presents a statement by the Educational 
Policies Commission and the Problems and 
Policies Committee of the American Council 
on Education in which they summarize their 
thinking on this issue. Outlines the more 
important considerations involved in the 
problem and states policies and procedures 
which should guide in working toward its 
sound solution. 


Teachers’ Caths 


Teachers’ Oaths—Statutory Require- 
ments and Oath Forms. By Committee 
on Tenure and Academic Freedom. 
Washington 6, D. C., National Education 
Association of the United States, 1945. 
31 p. 25 cents. 

Brings up to date a study of teachers’ oaths 
issued by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1937. The 
report consists of three major parts: I. Sum- 


mary; II. Text of Oaths and Laws; III. Sug- 
gested Standard Form of Oath for Teachers, 


History Teaching 


History in the High School and Social 
Studies in the Elementary School. The 
Record of an Inquiry Conducted Among 
Members of the Middle States Council 
for the Social Studies. Edited by Jean- 
nette P. Nichols, Morris Wolf, and Arthur 
C. Bining. Volume 41 of the Annual Pro- 
ceedings. Philadelphia, 1944. 154 p. $1. 
(Address: Morris Wolf, editor, Girard 
College, Philadelphia 21, Pa.) 

Discusses the theme under the headings: 
World history in the high school, American 
history in the high school, and Social studies 
in the elementary school. Points out the 


need for coordinated planning and articula- 
tion of courses at all levels. 


Intellectual Cooperation 


Mexico’s Role in International Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. Proceedings of the 
Conference Held in Albuquerque, Febru- 
ary 24-25, 1944, under the Sponsorship 
of the University of Texas and the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico. Albuquerque, 
The University of New Mexico Press, 
1945. 60 p. (Inter-Americana, Short 
Papers, VI.) 

The purpose of the Conference was to 
provide the opportunity for the furtherance 
of understanding and the building of good 
will between the United States and Mexico, 
particularly through an expansion of cultural 
relations between the two countries. The 
report includes the addresses of the dis- 
tinguished Mexican scholars who partici- 
pated in the Conference. 


Follow-up Study 


Young Men Ten Years After Leaving 
Pennsylvania Rural High Schools. By 
C.S. Anderson, State College, Pa., The 
Pennsylvania State College, School of 





Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1944. 29 p. (Bulletin 468.) 

The survey was made for the purpose of 
inquiring into the adult occupational ex- 
periences of boys who graduated from rural 
high schools in 1933 and to relate the data to 
their high-school vocational interest his- 
tories. Presents significant facts from the 
survey and indicates their implications for 
agricultural education. 


Audio-Visual Programs 


A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs 
in Schools. Prepared for the Committee 
on Visual Aids in Education, by Helen 
Hairdt Seaton. Washington, D. C. 
American Council on Education, 1944. 
40 p. (American Council on Education 
Studies. Series 2, No. 8.) 40 cents. 

Discusses current problems and presents 
basic recommendations to assist schools and 
school systems in achieving effective and 
widespread use of these tools of instruction, 


Recent Theses 


The following theses are on file in the 
Library of the Office of Education, and 
are available for interlibrary loan. 


Bramatics 


A Course of Study in Dramatics for the 
Junior High School, by Norma E. Aber. 
Master’s, 1944. University of Cin- 
cinnati. 138 p. ms. 

Surveys available material on pantomine, 
dramatization, choral speaking and improve- 
ment of speech for use in a course of study 
in creative dramatics for intraclass activities 
in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 

The Development and Educational 
Significance of Two Plays for Use in the 
Eighth Grade of the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, by Jean Voss. Master’s, 1944. 
University of Cincinnati. 113 p. ms. 

Presents two plays, “Early Cincinnati” and 
“Lincoln Anecdotes,” which represent an at- 
tempt made jointly by pupils and teachers to 


correlate the subject matter in language arts 
and social-studies units of work. 


Music Education 


An Analysis of Literature on Methods 
of Teaching the Violin, by Maria Neuffer. 
Master’s, 1943. University of Cincinnati. 
153 p. ms. 

Presents an historical survey of violin 
teaching, and analyzes and evaluates litera- 
ture on violin performance and teaching 
from Corelli to the present time. 

An Experimental Study of Tachisto- 
scopic Training in Reading Music, by 
Charles F. Stokes. Doctor’s, 1944. Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 208 p. ms. 

Describes the development of a special 
technique for measuring the reading ability 
of instrumental players, and its use with 
junior and senior high-school pupils. 

Music for the General College Student, 
by Edmund V. Jeffers. Doctor’s, 1944. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University. 
213 p. 


Traces the early development of music in 
American colleges to 1870; its general devel- 
opment since that date; and discusses phi- 
losophies of college music. Discusses music 
for morale and mental discipline; the stu- 
dent as a missionary for music; music for 
therapy and for unity of knowledge and ex- 
perience, 


The Rural School Music Program with 
Particular Reference to the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, by Leah V. 
Thorpe. Master’s, 1943. New York Uni- 
versity. 63 p. ms. 


Shows the need of the rural child and 
the rural community for experience in music; 
the type of program which can be organ- 
ized; the equipment needed to carry on music 
activities; and the need for leadership and 
training of officials and teachers in order to 
organize and administer such a program ef- 
fectively. Suggests that county superin- 
tendents and school boards plan for postwar 
music education programs in rural schools. 


A Study of Brazilian Singing Games, 
by Clara J. Langmack. Master’s, 1943. 
George Washington University. 95 p. ms. 

Describes the various racial groups in 
Brazil and their background. Gives transla- 
tions of singing games which exemplify ele- 
ments that have affected Brazilian folklore. 
Describes the formation and steps of the 
games. 


Exceptional Children 


A Psychometric Pattern of the Adoles- 
cent Psychopathic Personality, by Joseph 
Levi. Doctor’s, 1943. New York Uni- 
versity. 81 p. ms. 

Describes an experiment in which various 
tests were administered to 45 adolescent boys 
diagnosed as having psychopathic personal- 
ities, 194 boys who did not have psychopathic 
personalities, and a standardization group 
of comparable age. Concludes that the 
Weschler-Bellevue test is a tool for diagnos- 
ing intelligence, personality, and behavior 
traits. 


State Legislation for Mentally Re- 
tarded Children in Public Schools, by 
Betty J. Holst. Master’s, 1944. George 
Washington University. 80 p. ms. 

Examines the educational laws of the sev- 
eral States to determine what is being done 
for mentally handicapped groups in the pub- 
lic day schools. 

The Subject Matter Achievement of 
Certain Gifted Children Homogeneously 
and Heterogeneously Grouped, by Philip 
W. Morse. Doctor’s, 1943. New York 
University. 138 p. ms. 

Compares two groups of 84 children rang- 
ing in age from 8 to 12 years, one group of 
whom attended heterogeneous classes in New 
York City, and the other group attended a 
school for gifted children. Finds significant 
differences in favor of the homogeneous 
group. 

Withdrawal From Reality and Its In- 
terference With the Learning Process— 
Illustrated by the Case of Peter, by Eliz- 
abeth G. E. Ludwig. Master’s, 1943. 
New York University. 100 p. ms. 


Uses the case of Peter as a concrete illus- 
tration of the symptomatic behavior dis- 
turbances characteristic of the neurotic per- 
sonality. 


. 


Work of a County School 


Lunch Supervisor 


What does a county school lunch 
supervisor do? is a frequently asked 
question. Health Briefs, a monthly pub- 
lication of the Tennessee Department of 
Public Health, recently published an an- 
swer to this question as developed within 
a given county. The article describes the 
cooperation reached by various county 
and State school and health agencies. 
The statement may prove suggestive to 
other communities, and with this purpose 
it is herewith reproduced. 


Good Food Important 


This county knows that good food for 
children is important. Furthermore, it 
believes that doing is as important as 
knowing. Twenty of its schools are put- 
ting knowledge into action by sponsoring 
school lunches. The county is keeping 
“in tune with the times” by providing a 
county-wide school lunch supervisor to 
assist in keeping lunch programs “up to 
standard.” So far, so good! 


“Now Rocky Ford has a fine spirit,” 
thought this school lunch supervisor as 
she went about on her daily rounds, “but 
they have some problems, and big ones, 
too. That menu today was filled with 
starchy foods. I'll bet that cabbage had 
been cooked at least 3 hours. I’m won- 
dering about the cleanliness of their 
dishes. And I know they are having a 
struggle with those report forms required 
by the State Office.” 


Luckily this supervisor was not like the 
old lady in the shoe who didn’t know what 
to do. “There are,” she reasoned, “some 
folks in this county who should be able 
to help me. The home economics teach- 
ers and the home demonstration agent 
have studied meal planning and cooking. 
The public health nurse and sanitarian 
ought to have some ideas forme. Then 
there’s the regional school lunch super- 
visor from the State Department of Edu- 
cation. She is a busy person, I know, but 
I think this county should have more of 
her time. I believe I’ve heard, too, that 
the State Health Department has a nu- 
tritionist whom it lends to counties ask- 
ing for help. Well, I’m going to ask for 
some help!” And she did! 


High Lights of a Well-planned 
Day 


The outcome was a decision to hold a 
county-wide meeting on school lunch 
problems for lunchroom workers, spon- 
sors, teachers, and interested patrons. 
She planned the meeting for Saturday so 


that no time would be lost from school 
lunchrooms and so that teachers might 
attend. These are the highlights of that 
well planned day: 


1. The superintendent of schools wel- 
comed the group, commending them 
on their part in helping America’s 
children to become healthier and 
stronger citizens. He pointed out, 
too, that good lunches actually help 
to keep children in school. 


2. In a discussion of good housekeeping 
in the lunchroom, the sanitarian 
used petri plates to show how bac- 
teria grow. He had obtained bac- 
teria for this purpose from the dust 
of a lunchroom floor, from “so- 
called” clean hands and from an 
uncovered sneeze. He gave a prac- 
tical demonstration on controlling 
pests and rodents and on keeping 
down dust when sweeping floors. 
Through the use of a hand-drawn 
poster, he showed the need for a 
three-compartment sink for proper 
dish washing. 


3. The public health nurse discussed 
neatness and personal hygiene from 
the viewpoint of the lunchroom 
worker. She pointed out in an un- 
derstanding way many common 
careless habits of which workers 
might not be aware but which de- 
tract from high standards in food 
service. 

4. The importance of the various steps in 
the health examination required for 
all food handlers was ably discussed 
by the health officer. He talked not 
only about the value of the exam- 
ination to the worker, but also about 
its importance as a health protec- 
tion measure for the children served 
in the lunchroom. 


5. Planning meals which meet the needs 
of growing boys and girls was pre- 
sented in an interesting and forceful 
manner by the nutritionist of the 
health department. Posters and 
lantern slides were used to explain 
why certain foods are “musts” in the 
planning of good lunches. 


6. One of the home economics teachers 
of the county showed, by using ac- 
tual foods, how to plan an attrac- 
tive, colorful, and appetizing plate 
lunch. Then, using the same foods, 
but different methods of cooking 
and preparation, she showed an un- 
desirable and unappetizing menu. 


7. Since filling out record forms had 
seemed an insurmountable task for 
the workers, the regional lunchroom 
supervisor helped “lend a hand” in 
a better understanding of these 
problems. 
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‘T])- U.S.GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 








Orders for th: publications listed 
on this page should be addressed 
as follows: Requests for cost pub- 
lications should be sent to the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., enclosing 
remittance (check or money 
order) at the time of ordering. 
Free publications should he or- 
dered directly from the agency 
issuing them. 











New U. S. Office of 
Education 
Publications 


Data for State-Wide Planning of Vet- 
erans’ Education. By Ernest V. Hollis, 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. 69 p. (Bulletin 1945, No. 
4.) 15 cents. 


An interpretation of data for the 48 States 
and the outlying parts of the United States 
supplied by the War Department, showing 
the educational level of 720,000 Army officers 
and 7,000,000 enlisted men, the latter ar- 
ranged by age groupings. 


Educational Associations and Direc- 
tories. By Luanna J. Bowles. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. 53 p. (Educational Directory, 
1944-45, Part IV.) 10 cents. 


Directory of National and Sectional Edu- 
cational Associations, State Educational As- 
sociations, Educational Foundations and 
Boards, Religious Educational Organizations, 
State Congresses of Parents and Teachers, 
State Library Associations, International Ed- 
ucational Associations and Foundations, and 
Educational and Social Directories and Year- 
books. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Second Report to 
Congress on United States Participation 
in Operations of UNRRA as of December 
31,1944. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 31p. 10 cents. 

A brief account of how the organization 
has been aiding the liberated peoples, the 
task to be performed, expenditures for vari- 


ous purposes, and contributions of the 
member governments. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. Plan- 
ning the Farm for Profit and Stability. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1965.) 
30 p. 10 cents. 


This publication makes use of the farm 
budgeting process, and presents some of the 
latest thought of farm planning. It should 
be especially useful to young men in the 
armed services, who hope to take up farm- 
ing when they return to civilian life. 


War Food Administration. 
Extension Service. Going Our Way to 
Work for Victory on the Farm Front? 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1945. (AWI-112) 4-page folder. 
Single copies free from Extension Serv- 
ice, War Food Administration, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

An appeal to boys and girls to be Victory 
Farm Volunteers of the U. S. Crop Corps. 
Points out how many volunteers are needed, 


and describes the various kinds of farm 
placement, 


Women’s Land 
Army: A Call to Farms for Women of 
America. Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1945. 4-page folder. 
Single copies free from Women’s Land 
Army, Extension Service, War Food Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 





Describes how women can help offset the 
alarming manpower shortage on the farms 
of the Nation during 1945. 


Your Job as a 
Work Leader. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. (AWI- 
96) 8-page folder. Single copies free 
from Extension Service, War Food Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agri- 
cuiture. 





A list of suggestions for those who plan to 
direct the work of youth in Victory Farm 
Volunteers. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. Po- 
sition Classification As An Aid to Su- 
pervision. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1945. 14 p. 5 
cents. 


An explanation of some of the fundamen- 
tals of position-classification. 


U. S. Department of Commerce. 
reau of the Census. State Employment 
in 1944. (In Government Employment, 
vol. 5, No. 7, March 1945) Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1945. 
11 p. Single copies free from Informa- 
tion and Publications Division, Census 
Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., as long as limited 
supply lasts. 


Bu- 


Presents data regarding the impact of the 
war upon the number of State employees 
and their pay rolls, and gives a break-down 
of the State functions for which salaries 
and wages were spent. 


U. S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1948 


U. S. Congress. House. Committee 
on Pensions. State Laws Granting 
Rights, Benefits and Privileges to Vet- 
erans, Their Dependents, and Their Or- 
ganizations, Special Compilation to 
January 1, 1945. Washington, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1945. 277 p. 
35 cents. 


U. S. Department of the Interior. Na- 
tional Park Service. Forests and Trecs 
of the Western National Parks. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. (Conservation Bulletin No. 6) 
129 p. illus.» 25 cents. 

Authors have combined interesting facts 
concerning the trees with not too technical 
descriptions. 

U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Hazardous Occupations Subject 
to a Minimum Age of 18 Years Under the 
Fair Standards Act of 1938. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1945. (C. B. Folder 2, March 1945) 
8-page folder. $1 per 100 copies. 


U. S. Manpower Commission. Em- 
ployment Counseling and the United 
States Employment Service. (In Man- 
power Review, vol. 12, No. 3, p. 3-24) 
10 cents a copy; or $1 for a year’s sub- 
scription. 

A collection of 11 articles on the subject 
by special 

U.S. War Production Board. Control- 
ler Division. Basic Data, Reports, and 
Analyses of the Controller Division, Jan- 
uary 1 through December 31, 1944. 
Washington, War Production Board, 
[1945]. Processed. 7p. Free from the 
Controller Division, War Production 
Board. 

Classifies the principal repcrts under such 
headings as: Operation of the Controlled 
Materials Plan, Operation of the Tire Allot- 


ment Plan, Textile Control Plan for Cotton 
Broad Woven Goods, etc. 





Building the Peace 


The cover of a recent issue of the 
South Dakota Library Bulletin, a publica- 
tion of the South Dakota Free Library 
Commission, contains a quotation from 
Archibald MacLeish, Assistant Secretary 
of State, in support of the theme, “Build- 
ing the Peace.” This number of the 
Bulietin, appropriately devoted to post- 
war library planning, includes among 
other items a summary of remarks on 
this subject by Carl Vitz, president, 
American Library Association, and brief 
articles dealing with such topics as li- 
brary extension, trustees’ objectives, and 
adult education in the postwar period. 
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